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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tue advance of certain war-ships into the Dardanelles, as it is 
now explained, constitutes an act less decisive and menacing than 
it appeared to be from the first reports upon the subject. The 
number of ships reported to have arrived at Constantinople is four, 
and not six—two from the French, and two from the British fleet. 
It is explained that they have been called to protect English and 
French subjects in the Turkish capital, and not for any military 
pu t is also averred that no order has been issued for the 
remainder of the fleets to follow. Nevertheless, it appears to be 
an undeniable fact, that the entrance of war-ships into the Dar- 
danelles either constitutes a breach of the treaty of 1841, and is 
an act of aggression against Turkey and the peace of Europe, or it 
must be justified by declaring that the peace of Europe has already 





been infringed by the Russian invasion of the Principalities; in | 
f the 


other words, i act is not one of war on the part of France and 
England, it is a practical declaration that there is a‘State of war in 
the Turkish dominions. There is no doubt also that in Turkey, 
and in Europe at large, whatever may be the diplomatic explana- 
tions, the act is as one of decision; and, as the Zimes 
observes, “ although it may not have been dictated by any change 
in the immediate relations of Russia with the Western Powers, it 
is not improbable that negotiations may be quickened as well as 
facilitated by the proceeding, and there will certainly be no in- 
clination in this country to quarrel with so desirable a result.” 
In all other respects the actual state of the Turkish question is 
the same as it was last week. 





in them to encroach upon other departments, save with the 
compliments which are always welcomed. Mr. (Gladstone only re- 
veals to the — of Dingwall his own personal interest in that 
seene of early associations; his own views on affairs in general, 
perfectly well understood by the whole country; his own 
perception of the striking in material improvement 
which he remarks at Dingwall. erhaps this last fact is the most 
like information of anything that Ministers have uttered at these 
gatherings: it tells to us at the centre how widely and deeply the 
Improvement of the country must have gone, since it is noted, not 
only in Glasgow by the Home Secretary, but in Dingwall by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; it has penetrated even to the innu- 
merable small towns of the United Kingdom. Another thing 
which Mr. Gladstone revealed was, the appretiation that he had of 
Dingwall, its importance and its progress; a revelation most gra- 
tifying to the people of that place, and tending, no doubt, to excite 
in them a corresponding appretiation of his financial administra- 
tion. Dingwall is not a “ ville incomprise,” nor is Gladstone at a 
discount in that town. But there are many Dingwalls in Scotland, 
and each one feels, in its fellow, how local honours are rated by 
— statesmen. 
rd Palmerston also, who is endowed with the “stone and 
lime” of Perth, and completed in his “ creation” as a burgess of 
that city, has made his revelations. Pleasantly glancing as a 
statesman at the foreign affairs of the past, and as Home Secretary 
at the material improvements of the future, he was totally silent 
on the very subject which the public would be most anxious to 
hear about from his lips—the foreign policy of the present time. 
But he showed them how he can take an interest in the affairs of 
Perth no less than of Melbourne; how, if birth unites him to 
England, his study under Dugald Stewart identifies him with the 
| philosophy of Scotland; and he evinced his rapacity for work by 
inviting all who have complaints to make, explanations to ask, or 
| instructions to suggest, to write to him; promising to winnow the 
| chaff. If the public do not “chaff” the Home Seeretary, they 
| will not take him at his word. But Lord Palmerston can get 
| through more work than most men, and can more than most 
| speakers make his audience feel a meaning which he does not ex- 
| press. Without saying a word on politics, foreign or domestic, 
e wishes it to be understood that he is the most improving, the 
| most liberal, and most vigorous of English Ministers, as well as 
| the most pleasant. 
Sir James Graham, in like manner, revealed to the Irish people 
} at Cork,—visiting them as First Lord of the Admiralty,—the 
| duty of self-reliance ; and the Secretary of the Admiralty disclosed 








. | to the assemblage of all parties the remarkable unity prevailing 


The tour of the vo rw Napoleon in the North of France is | amongst themselves. 


understood to have had two cognate objects—to increase his popu- 
larity where already he was popular, and to feel the pulse of the 
oval where his popularity was doubtful. His Free-trade tenta- 


With a whetted appetite, the public wishes for more “ revela- 
tions,” and it has been hinted to Lord Clarendon that he might 
come out like Canning at Liverpool, and tell us something. Canning, 


tives have not, as it was in some degree feared, caused any ex-— however, had a constituency to address, and also had a propensity 


a of disloyalty in the manufacturing districts; and bishops 
ve been found, with minor and more temporal functionaries, 
here and there, to come up to the full standard of Napoleonic adu- 
lation. The entrance into Boulogne inevitably strikes with the 
full force of a contrast as great as any in history. Nothing could 
be more mock-heroical than Louis Napoleon’s entry by the Port 


years ago; this time he enters bef the Calais gate, with all the | 


| to talk: Lord Clarendon appears to be without either. If the 
ublic want revelations from him, they must entice him to a pub- 
fic dinner ; and perhaps, when there, if they use incitements potent 
and copious, they might stimulate him and themselves into the idea 
that he had told them something. 





The force of the cholera seems to be abating in the place of its 


and ity of tablish tentate of the highest rank. | 
See vatrant ree Se es anate done by ; ¢ teas se an ae | first outbreak, although it is extending the ground which it oceu- 


fixes his mind upon an object, and constantly works towards it. 
Less simple in its character, professedly for a smatler object, no- 


toriously for a greater one, the meeting at Olmiitz raises curiosity | 
without mae sy The Emperor of Austria holds a grand re- 
view of troops. Emperor of Russia comes to take his part, 


not only as a visitor, but as an officer in the Austrian army—cap- 
tain of the Emperor Francis Joseph's guard of honour. Diploma- 
tists of Austria, France, Great Britain, and other states, come 

» On one pretext or another—for they did not all come 
avowedly in their own characters. King Frederick William of 
Prussia permits the Crown Prince to go in his military capacity, 
bat away himself. Baron James de Rothschild brings to 
the gathering the resources of the great European money-lending 
house. The day was gorgeous ot Weak with military display ; 
the evening was genet | by the two Emperors in “ undisturbed 
privacy.” 


Lord John Russell has been followed by others of his colleagues, 
with that interchange of courtesies and speeches that has become 
habitual to most English statesmen and their neighbours at the 





pies. In Newcastle the daily average of deaths has declined to 


| 20. It has “ died out”—that is the expression; but we should 


not overlook the exertions made to check the disease. Foul air 
causes cholera; but another exciting cause of the disease is the 
fact that pestilence exists, with all the consequent fears; and 
the efforts to relieve Newcastle from its own vile habits and their 
consequences, with the arrest of the endemic, ought not to be cast 
out of the account. 

Among the measures taken in the town, under the pressure of 
the instant malady, is a closing of houses unfit for human habita- 
tion. Many had previously been left, under the voluntary im- 
pulse of fear; but now an act of Parliament is put in force with 
an exercise of authority as vigorous as it is unusual in this coun- 
try. The same vigour might be employed elsewhere. With the 

culiar keensightedness of fear, many nuisances, in many neigh- 
Goatheoda. long notorious, are now discerned, as if for the first 
time; and energetic steps are taken to abate them. The “ black 
ditch” in the Battersea Fields is but an example of a class; and 
in some cases, not only is the removal of the nuisance resisted by 
some local obstructive, but new buildings are planned on sites in 
the most unhealthy condition. The same decision which is shown 





holyday season. If any persons, however, expect revelations from 
these amateur conferences, they will of os be enggstetes. 
Ministers do not make revelations of what is passing in their owa 
ts—that would be “ indiscreet”; and it would be wrong 
(Latest Eprrion.] 


at Newcastle might be extended to such cases. Acts compelling 
the removal of nuisances, as well as authorizing the abolition of 
unfit dwellings, only await enforcement by means which energy 
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— render effective; and probably English objections to cen- 
tralization, or prejudices in favour of liberty, local or individual, 
would not be violently resentful if enforcement of such salutary 
laws were prosecuted with Oriental or even Russian absoluteness. 


Che Cantt. 


Tue only records of the doings of the Queen that reach us, this week, 
relate entirely to the drives of her Majesty to Shiel Alt-na-Giuthsach, and 
to Balloch Bhuie. Prince Albert diligently pursues the deer. 

Lord Palmerston has been at Balmoral—and has departed. 


Che Artropalis. 


At a Common Hall bold on Thursday, the Liverymen unanimously 
elected Mr. Al?s::nan Sidney to be Lord Mayor for the ensuing year. 
Thanks, vere voted to the present Lord Mayor, especially distinguishing 
him for his liberal support of the cause of education. The same compli- 
ment was also paid to the Sheriffs. 

The new Sheriffs, Mr. Alderman Wire and Mr. Wallis, have been 
sworn in this week. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Wednesday, a mo- 











tion was made on the report of draught regulations for the new Orphan | 
| of the French Ambassador, the pole of the cab entering the chest of Count 


School, ‘‘ that the Master elected be a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land.” Mr. Charles Gilpin opposed this; not in a sectarian spirit, he 
said, but because he thought that the Court ought not to tie itself to the 
selection of a person of any particular creed. On a division, the motion 
was carried by 35 to 27. Mr. Gilpin gave notice that at the next meet- 
ing he should move that the resolution be rescinded. 

A deputation from the Protestant Alliance, headed by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, waited upon Lord Clarendon on Wednesday, to state the 
case of Miss Margaret Cunyngham, arrested at Lucca for distributing an 
Italian version of the Bible and also of the Pilgrim's Progress; and to 
urge the Government to procure her immediate liberation. Lord Shaftes- 
bury strongly condemned the law under which the lady was arrested. 
Lord Ciarendon concurred with Lord Shaftesbury in his opinion of the 
law in question, which is not only contrary to the principles of the gospel 
but to the spirit of the age. He was quite familiar with the facts of the 
ease, having received a despatch from Mr. Scarlett on the subject; and he 
had lost no time in forwarding his directions to that fee ety Mr. 
Scarlett had acted with the greatest zeal in the matter, and in a manner 
to secure Lord Clarendon’s entire approbation. All the members of the 
Cabinet with whom he had an opportunity of communicating entirely 
agreed with him, and no. exertion should be spared on his part to secure 
Miss Cunyngham’s release. Lord Clarendon concluded by thanking the 
deputation for urging this subject upon his attention ; adding, that their 
80 doing afforded a strong indication of the interest felt in the case by all 

S. 

A deputation from the Evangelical Alliance, headed by Sir Cul- 
ling Eardley, also waited on Lord Clarendon, on Thursday, and re- 
ceived a similar reply. Lord Clarendon stated, that all outward re- 
spect had been paid to Miss Margaret Cunyngham; that her mother was 
allowed to see her; and that every legitimate effort would be made by 
the British Government to vindicate its right to interfere in this case and 
restore the young lady to liberty. 

A meeting of “the friends of Greece” was held at Crosby Hall on 
Thursday. Very few persons attended. The Earl of Harrington, who was to 
act as chairman, did not appear ; and the post was occupied by the Reverend 
Mr. Hibbert. The chief speakers were Mr. Percy St. John and Mr. 
Horace St. John; and the object of the meeting was to found an 
“ Eastern Church League’’—not to advance the designs of Russia, but 
to set up a Greek empire with Constantinople for its capital. Notwith- 
standing the paucity of attendance, there were several dissentients, who 
thought that the Turkish Government was no more tyrannical than other 
governments: but a resolution in favour of the League was carried, and 
a committee was appointed to found the Greek Empire. 


Mr. John Bright M.P. has made and sustained a claim to a vote for 
the City in respect of his occupation of a house in Skinner Street, used as 
a carpet-warehouse by a firm of which he was a member. He resided in 
Gloucester Terrace, where he lived during the session of Parliament, renting 
the house by the month. 

The gain of the Liberals during the recent revision of the Parliament- 
ary lists in the City is 304. 

The Revising Barrister for the borough of Marylebone opened his 
court on Thursday. No fewer than jive thousand electors will be struck 
off the lists in Marylebone, St. Pancras, and Paddington parishes, for 
non-payment of Assessed Taxes within the period allowed by law. 


The Department of Practical Art is about to open a class or classes at 
Marlborough House, for the instruction of the Metropolitan schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses in the elements of art. Nearly two hundred of these 
novel pupils of both sexes met at Shaftesbury Hall, Aldersgate Street, on 
Saturday, under the presidence of Mr. Burchett, head master at Marl- 
borough House. Resolutions were passed urging the necessity of prac- 
tically acquainting schoolmasters and schoolmistresses with the plans 
of the department; and also suggesting the establishment of a central 
school in the City, in order to accommodate those who live at a distance 
from Pall Mall. 


Tables of distances and fares have now been set up at all the cab- 
stands in the Metropolis. The Police attendants at the stands commence 
their duties this day, 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the North Metropolitan Railway, on 
Thursday, Mr. Malins, the Chairman, announced that the Directors had 
entered into an agreement with the Great Western Railway, in conse- 
quence of which the North Metropolitan will apply to Parliament for 

yowers to extend their line to the Great Western station at Paddington ; 

ewise to obtain powers for the Great Western to subscribe to their 
capital, and to nominate Mr. 8. Baker and Captain Bulkeley, Great West- 
ern Directors, to sit at the North Metropolitan board. “They are also 


pledged to extend their line to the Post-oftice, should the City Terminus 
Company fail in their undertaking. 











Mr. Stooke, master of the Queen of the Teign, two seamen, and two Las- 
cars, have been sent to England as prisoners by the Governor of Gibraltar, 
on a charge of murdering five Lascars on the high seas. Thirteen Eu- 
ropeans and Lasears accompanied them as witnesses. The accused were pro- 
dueed before the Thames Police Magistrate on Tuesday. The papers sent 
from Gibraltar do not appear to have assisted the Magistrate much in com- 
prehending the matter ; and even when two witnesees—one for the prosecu- 
tion and one on the other side—had been examined, the affair was not made 
very clear. It seems probable that the master and the two Englishmen 
ought not to have been treated as criminals. When seven hundred miles 
from the West coast of Africa, at night, some of the Lascars on board, who 
had been shipped at Singapore, armed themselves and made an attack on 
the mate and an English mariner; the mate receiving many wounds. The 
object of the Lascars is presumed to have been, to massacre the English and 
seize the ship. The mate, some seamen, and the master, had a bloody conflict 
with the mutineers, and overcame them ; five were killed, and the prisoners 
were charged with their “murder.’’ The including the five in one charge 
seems ridiculous; for if the master murdered the five Lasears, the two Las- 
car prisoners were not likely to have assisted him ; on the contrary, the mate 
declares that they formed part of the mutinous gang. Mr. Yardley said he 
should remand the case, that the proper authorities might take it in hand, 
and not leave him to puzzle out the facts without assistance. The two Las- 
cars were now involved in a charge of mutiny, and he sent them to prison; 
but he took bail for the master and the two sailors. 

Mr. Kitchen, a publican at Tottenham, having drunk a good deal, drove 
his cab so fast and recklessly that he came into collision with the brougham 


Walewski’s horse, and killing him on the spot. The Marlborough Street 
Magistrate has fined Mr. Kitchen forty shillings for furious driving ; leaving 
him exposed to an action for the value of the horse—130/. 

Some of the Zulu Caffres who ave exhibited at St. George’s Gallery have 
been insubordinate : they would go out for a walk without the leave of Mr, 
Caldicott, the gentleman who brought them to England; squabbled with 
him in front of the exhibition building ; and eventually Mangos, a chief, 
struck Mr. Caldicott, and he and his party armed themselves with their 
clubs. The chief was given into custody. When taken before the West- 
minster Magistrate, it appeared that Mr. Caldicott and his friends tried 
to push the chief and his adherents into the gallery, and then the chief 
struck Mr. Caldicott. The Zulu made a reply worthy of any lawyer in West- 
minster Hall, said the Magistrate : he wanted to know “* why he was pushed 
and struck for going out.” It appeared that the agreement which the Caf- 
fres had entered into was to perform native dances and exhibit native cus- 
toms for a fixed period; but there was no restriction to prevent them from 
walking out at times when their services were not needed for the exhibition, 
Mr. Broderip decided that the complainant had no right to coerce the Afri- 
cans if they fulfilled their agreement ; at the same time, he had the chief 
warned, through an interpreter, that violent behaviour is not allowed in 
England. The chief said he was sorry, and would not do so again ; “but if 
a man pushed him, he must push again.” The Magistrate told him he must 
not do so, but apply for the protection of the law. 


The inquest on the persons killed by the fall of the house in the Strand was 
concluded on Monday. Mr. Abraham, surveyor to the Duke of Norfolk, who 
was also employed as surveyor by Messrs. Smith, was examined. His evi- 
dence was of great length, occupying five hours. He stated that the build- 
ing which fell was of the slightest possible construction ; one of the oldest, 
probably, in the Strand, having been built about the time of Henry the 
Eighth. “ Jack,” that is short shores, were placed against the lower part of 
the wall before the excavation was made. Wherever he saw a weak place he 
had a shore erected ; he never saw a house better shored. Originally he had 
intended to take down the party-wall; but Mr. Thompson besought him 
not to do so—it would ruin his business. Mr. Abraham eventually left it 
to the decision of the district surveyor ; and that officer decided that it might 
be kept up. Before the accident, Mr. Abraham had been angry at the in- 
cautious way in which the excavations both in the Strand and in Arundel 
Street were proceeding: the day before the fall, he especially censured Rowe 
for undermining the out-building at the rear of Mr. Thompson's house—he 
pronounced that parlour to be dangerous. The party-wall of the house it- 
self, however, he considered to be safe. The long shores would only have 
endangered the wall had they been higher ; and as to “ needling’ the wall, 
it would have been “an act of insanity.”’ Interrogated as to the cause of the 
accident, Mr. Abraham said, “‘ I believe that the excavators had undermined 
the wall; but I did not see them do it.”” He acted as clerk of the works, 
and it was his duty to see them properly carried out. When he last saw the 
excavation the house had not been imperilled ; and it was distinctly under- 
stood that no further excavation should be made till he again saw Rowe. 

Mr. Livett, clerk to a coal-merchant, saw on the morning of the disaster 
that the men had dug a couple of feet below the footings for a length of four 
or five feet: he remarked that if they did not mind they would have the 
house down ; he then went away, and in a few minutes after this the house 
fell. Mr. Bayliss, who lives opposite, declared that the workmen were cut- 
ting away at the wall from end to end; there were not five short shores, he 
could swear. Mr. Abraham was recalled, and swore there were five. The 
Coroner read the report of the three surveyors—Messrs. Dent, Lawford, and 
Stevens—who had been appointed to inspect the ruins. They held that 
there should have been more short shores. After describing the way 
which the wall had fallen with the Western face inward, they remarked— 


| “we are of opinion, that provided the floors of No. 184 had been shored up 
' on the West side of the party-wall, to take off the downward pressure, and 


rovided also additional shores had been placed under those fixed in the 
Jast side, to secure the ground and basement walls of the East party-wall 
from pressing out, and that the wall had been underpinned to the depth of 
the footings of the intended new building, the accident would not have hap- 
pened.” Mr. Stevens was examined. If the floors had been shored up in- 
side, he thought the house itself would not have fallen even though the 
wall had given way. 
After the Coroner had summed up, the Jury consulted for two hours, and 
then returned this verdict—‘‘ We unanimously find, that Robert Thompson, 
Sarah Thompson, George Dunne, and George Rowe, came to their respective 


| deaths by the falling of the house No. 184 Strand; and that the falling of 


such house is to be attributed to the gross negligence of Mr. Abraham, the 
surveyor employed by the Duke of Norfolk and the Messrs. Smith, in not 
causing the party-wall to be sufficiently shored up and underpinned before 
the excavations for the new building were commenced.”’ The Coroner told 
the Jury that this was equivalent to a finding of “manslaughter” The 
Jury said they did not intend that. The Coroner suggested that they might 
leave out the words ‘‘ gross negligence.” The Jury said, they could not con- 
sent to that—they did not mean to charge Mr. Abraham with manslaughter, 
but at the same time their verdict clearly expressed their opinion, and they 
must maintain it whatever the consequences. The upshot was that this 
verdict was recorded—‘‘ Manslaughter against Henry Robert Abraham. 
Chamberlain, a guard on the North Kent Railway, was found lying on the 
roof of a carriage when a train arrived in London, with his leg broken an 
other hurts: he was insensible, and soon died. It is supposed that he had 
missed his carriage when the ‘train left a station, and in attempting te 
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walk over the roofs to gain his proper station had come in contact with a 
bridge. 

An old man has lost his life by a fire in the house where he lodged, at 
Pheasant Court, Holborn. The case is notable for the courage and humanity 
of one man, in contradistinction to the conduct of some others. Edward 
Howard was attracted to the place in the afternoon by a cry of “Fire!” 
He found the occupants throwing their goods from the house; they begged 
him to ascend to the second-floor, as there was a man burning. e went 
up, alone; and dragged the old man out of the flames, with difficulty, for 
though his clothes were burning he clung to a table, feebly exclaiming, 
“My money, my money!”’—a purse was subsequently found in the table- 
drawer containing fourteen shillings—and he even tried to regain the room 
to save this little hoard. No one assisted Howard in rescuing the poor old 
man. The Coroner’s Jury did not omit to express their special approbation 
of his conduct. 

A very destructive fire broke out in the printing-office of Messrs. Savill 
and Edwards, in Chandos Street, early yesterday morning. Fire-brigades 
were quickly on the spot, but great loss was sustained. The machine-rooms 
and printing-offices were burnt out. Eight or nine of the neighbouring 
houses suffered severely, and were burnt and damaged more or less. The 
eause of the fire has not yet been ascertained. 





Che Provinres. 

There was a meeting at Stafford on Monday, convened by the Mayor, 
to pass resolutions on the Eastern question. The gist of the resolves was 
a strong condemnation of the present process for managing the intercourse 
of nations, especially by means of permanent embassies and secret diplo- 
macy; and the suggestion of a return to the legal practice of the consti- 
tution, so as to prevent intercourse between the servant of the Crown and 
the representative of a foreign state save under special warrant of the 
Great Seal. Mr. David Urquhart was the principal orator ; and his theme 
was the designs of Russia, as aided by secret and tortuous diplomacy. 
The meeting was a very full one, and its tone spirited. 

It appears that M. Kossuth was invited to take a part in this meeting, 
but that he declined ; for the reasons, explained in a long letter, that he 
should have been compelled to show the intimate connexion between the 
Turkish question and the cause of Hungary ; and that his speech would 
have stimulated the English Government to press “‘ affairs to issue, such 
as the friends of justice, freedom, and humanity, must deplore.” 

“By analyzing the conduct of the English Government,” he says, 
“ during the present crisis, it is impossible not to come to the conclusion 
that it is not so much either by fear from or by a particular predilection for 
Russia, that the English Government has until now rather served than 
checked Russia’s ambitious designs; but that it is rather for fear lest, by 
encouraging Turkey to legitimate resistance, an opportunity might be offered 
to some successful popular rising in other quarters. 

“ Ihave, indeed, no hesitation to say, that the policy of England has long 
since been Russian in its results, though not Russian in its motives: it has 
been worse—it has been Anti-Liberal ia principle. 

“In 1848, Russia interfered against the popular movement in Moldo- 
Wallachia by armed invasion, and thus prepared the way for the subsequent 
intervention in Hungary, as well as for the present occupation of the brin- 
cipalities. England did not oppose it. 

“ Soon after, Russia interfered by arms in Hungary, and gained by it an 
awful preponderance throughout the Continent of Europe. The Government 
of England had nothing to object to it. 

“This Russian intervention being carried on from Turkish territory, was 
in itself the grossest violation of its independence. Turkey was made an in- 
strument for Russian ambition and for Austrian oppression. It was per- 
mitted that the resources of Turkish provinces, provisions, money, means of 
transport, should be made use of by Russia in her attack on Hungary. The 
Austrians, beaten, twice found refuge and means of attack in the same Turk- 
ish provinces ; which was neither more nor less than a virtual resignation of 
the independence of Turkey. And the Government of England allowed all 
this to be done—nay, checked Turkey in opposing it, by advising her ‘not 
to come into hostile collision with her stronger neighbours ’—as the Foreign 
Secretary of England had the ridiculous politeness to style that Austria, 
which we had defeated so often that she was no longer able to resist us with- 
out the aid of Russia, who, in her turn, had to strain every nerve to effect it. 

“Now, Sir, has the English Government done all this, because it liked 
Russia’s striding preponderance ? No; it did it because it hated the popu- 
lar triumph of what they call ‘ the revolutionary principle.’ 

“And now, once more, the Danubian Principalities are occupied, and their 
resources made subservient to Russia in her hostility against the legitimate 
suzerain of those provinces; and again the English Government is guilty, 
before God and the world, of having permitted such piracy to be perpetrated 
without resistance. Was this done because England approved the seizure of 
Moldo-Wallachia by the Czar? No; but it was not opposed, because the 
English Government feared lest any resistance to Russian aggression, might 
lead some of the oppressed nations to renew their efforts for freedom. 

“ That is the real clue to that policy, against which the citizens of Staf- 
ford are about to record their protest. The fatal incubus which weighs 
heavily on the foreign policy of your Government, is not so much love for 
the Czar as fear and hatred of Democracy. It would be vain to dissimulate, 
Sir, that Aristocracy and Plutocracy, as leading elements, will always less 
fear the despot than popular liberty.”’ 

The rest of the letter is devoted to showing that Austria never was a 
barrier which kept Russia from Turkey ; that the policy of the English 
Government is therefore wrong in the endeavour “ to save Austria from 
her well-merited fate’; and that the abstinence of the people of England 
from almost all share in the direction of foreign policy is a matter of sur- 
prise to M. Kossuth. 


The season of the annual meetings of the Agricultural Societies has 
come round again; and several have occurred recently ; but the general 
ery of prosperity has diminished their oratorical importance, and the barest 
reports do justice to their proceedings. 


The Carlisle Patriot of Saturday contained an account of the annual | 
show of the East Cumberland Agricultural Society. The attendance in 
the yard was unusually large; and the show is described as surpassing 
anything previously achieved by this highly reputed society. About a 
hundred gentlemen dined together at the Bush Hotel. Mr. Philip How- 
ard of Corby Castle was the chairman, and the principal speaker: the 
other magnates were Sir John Heron Maxwell, Mr. W. Marshall M.P., 
the Honourable Arthur Petre, and Mr. Thomas Salkeld of Holme Hill, 
the vice-chairman. In a gallery above were Mrs. Howard of Corby 
Castle, Lady Petre, the sister of the chairman, Miss Dykes, and Miss 
— Dykes of Dovenby Hall, Miss Aglionby of the Nunnery, and other 

es. 


In criticizing the show-yard, Mr. Howard referred to the short stock 
of sheep and the capital display of horses. The harvest, it appears, has 
been good in Cumberland. On a prominent topic Mr. Howard spoke 
to this effect— 

“There is a subject which it is difficult to handle with any degree of deli- 
cacy, but which at an agricultural meeting should not be overlooked. There 
is an old proverb that ‘muck is the mother of meal.’ (Laughter.) Now, 
an able statesman, Lord Palmerston, has said elsewhere, that ‘dirt is only 
something in a wrong place.’ I trust we shall be able to increase the pro- 





ductive character of the soil by turning to account that great quantity of 
animal refuse which accumulates in towns—that the sewerage of towns may 
be made available to fertilize the country: and here chemistry comes in, 
and by means of its art deprives this source of production of much of its 
| noisome character. By means of disinfecting fluids, as has been shown by 
the able books and pamphlets of statistical writers, we may render that 
source available, divested of all its present apparent offensiveness. And I 
| trust that, though my friend Mr. Rome may have been criticized for resort- 
| ing to Carlisle to increase the value of his farm, he and others will not be 
deterred from laying every available source under contribution. At the 
same time, it is only fair to the passer-by, that those who derive their ma- 
nures from such a source should also call the resources of chemistry into 
operation.” : 

It is not impossible but that the Royal Agricultural Society will hold 
their show at Carlisle in 1855; next year, we believe, it will be at Lin- 
coln, 

The meeting of the Ilerefordshire Society was held at Ledbury, ‘on 
Thursday week. The chief political lights were the two County Members, 
Mr. Booker and Mr. King King. The speaking was on the prosperity topic. 
Both Mr. King and Mr. Booker admitted that agriculture was flourishing ; 
and the orators exhorted the assembly, great and small, to “indulge in 
their prosperity in a becoming manner"’—to live and let live; landlords 
being considerate towards tenants, and tenants towards labourers. 


At the annual general meeting of the Salisbury Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, held in that city last week, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert made a speech telling strongly in favour not only of 
missions among the heathen, but among the emigrant Englishmen who 
have settled down in strange lands. 

At a crowded meeting in the Birmingham Town-hall, on Tuesday, a 
strong resolution was passed against the recent system of cruelty pursued 
in the gaol. It was also resolved that the Justices had entirely forfeited 
the confidence of the people of Birmingham ; and a solemn protest was 
entered against their participation in the appointment of Governor and 
other prison officers. The last resolution called for the appointment of a 
Stipendiary Magistrate, to facilitate the proper, orderly, and impartial 
discharge of the magisterial business. 

Strikes are still the order of the day in the manufacturing districts. A 
large mill at Bury is closed, and 700 people are thrown idle, by the strike 
of the spinners for an advance which the masters said resolutely they 
would not give. Two firms at Wigan have resisted the demands of th« 
workmen, and have closed their factories. Around Burslem the colliers 
have turned out for an increase of sixpence a day. The Birmingham tin- 
plate workers are idle—the masters have refused an advance of from 20 
to 25 per cent. 

There is no prospect of an amicable adjustment of the dispute at Pres- 
ton. At the end of last week the number of hands out had increased to 
2000. It is reckoned that the 25,000 workers—men, women, and chil- 
dren—in the Preston mills, receive from 12,000/, to 13,0002. a week in 
wages: if all the mills close, the extent of aid promised to the workpeople 
from other places is estimated at from 20002. to 30007. a week; if this 
should be realized, there will still be a weekly deficit of 10,0007, The 
workers had an open-air meeting on Saturday afternoon; at which divers 
delegates urged them to be firm in their demands, and promised large 
support. A resolution was passed by which the power-loom weavers 
pledged themselves “ never" to resume work till their employers com- 
ply with their “ just demands.” 

The seamen and pitmen of the Tyne and Wear have held a great meet- 
ing at South Shields. The seamen, to uphold a number of new regula- 
tions respecting wages and the quota of hands to ships of certain tonnage 
which they propose to compel owners to agree to. The colliers agitated 
for an advance of wages. Seamen and colliers seem to think that a 
union between them would be advantageous, 

The carpenters and joiners of Bristol have held a meeting to check the 
prevalence of *‘ over-time” work. They declare that it tasks some men 
too heavily, and keeps others without employment: to mitigate the evil, 
they resolved that no man should work more than two hours for a 
“ quarter of a day” over-time, and then only in cases of emergency. 

The shoemakers of Plymouth and Devonport have been successful in 
their strike: the largest employer gave in, and others were obliged to 
follow. The manufacturers had no other alternative without losing large 
orders for the Australian market. 

Brutality to women is a commonplace of the day; but sometimes an ex- 
treme case occurs. Michael Reynolds, a hawker, killed his wife at Leeds, 
She was far advanced in pregnancy; the miscreant struck her at a public- 
house ; arrived at home, he beat her again, and flung her down and kicked 
her shamefully, rupturing blood-vessels, so that she rapidly bled to death. 
A Coroner's Jury has pronounced this wurder a ‘‘ Manslaughter.” Reynolds 
fled from justice. 

Some burglars have entered Knowsley Hall during the night, and carried 
off a number of seals, silver fittings, and other articles, the property of the 
Earl of Derby. 

An extraordinary conspiracy to defraud has been detected at Huddersfield. 
George Booth and J. Booth are cloth-manufacturers near Holmfirth. The 
other day, George Booth received at Huddersfield, on account of the firm, two 
checks for 609/. 8s. 6¢. Some little time after, he told a creditor that he had 
lost these checks ; he was advised to stop their payment immediately ; then 
he went to the Huddersfield Bank and announced what had occurred—too 
late, for the checks had been paid. A young man had presented them ; he 
had counted the cash in a most bungling manner, took up a large space of 
the counter, and was very slow in his movements: it was supposed that this 
youth had found the pocket-book containing the checks. But it subse- 
quently turned out, that the bungling young man was William Booth, son 
of George. The checks had not been lost, but a scheme had been concocted 
to obtain possession of the 609/. at the expense of the creditors of the firm 
and of the other partner. From the quantity of clothing found at George 
Booth’s house, it seemed probable that he intended to emigrate. The plin 
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had been deeply laid. The young man was sent to Manchester to his aunt, 
Esther Booth ; he set off by rail in the morning for Huddersfield, met his 
father, received the pocket-book, got the cash, flung the book into a canal, 
and returned to Manchester; and his aunt hid the money in the coal-hole. 
Next morning the ingenuous youth started for the Isle of Man, and re- 
mained away several days. All this was contrived to make it afeers that 


young Booth was not near his home at the time the checks were lost. The 
three = have all confessed ; and the Magistrates have committed them 
for trial for cons 


iracy. 

When George Tooth announced the pretended loss of the 609/., he and 
his partner declared their insolvency as a consequence. It appears that the 
liabilities of the firm are 3000/.; there will be sixteen shillingsin the pound 
for the creditors, irrespective of the 609/. The credit of the partners had 
been excellent, and all their dealings had been with first-class houses. 


What is called a “ singular gun accident” is reported at Sheffield—unfor- 
tunately, such occurrences are not “ singular.’”’” Mr. Prest was returning 
from a shooting excursion ; he was riding in a cab from the railway-station ; 
a young gentleman of his acquaintance, Mr. Nanson, who was on horseback, 
inquired of Mr. Prest what sport he had had; Mr. Prest thought he would 
have a “ little paaatey ” with his young friend. He put a percussion- 
cap on the nipple of his gun, and snapped it through the window: the gun 
went off, the charge lodged in the f 
found necessary to kill him. Ofcourse Mr. Prest had imagined the gun was 
not loaded: he had told a gamekeeper to draw the last charge inserted, and 
had not himself ascertained whether his orders had been obeyed. Young 
Mr. Nanson had a narrow escape. 

Winkett, a labourer on the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Rail- 
way, found a hare on the rails which had been killed by a train; he sold it, 
and got drunk with the proceeds, At night he was found to have shared 

r puss’s fate—a train had severed his head from the body: it is supposed 
e had fallen on the rails while helplessly intoxicated. 

Two miners have perished near St. Just, in Cornwall, from foul air. Some 
men were drawing water from an old shaft; the bucket stuck below ; a man 
went down; when shouted to he made no reply; asecond man descended, with 
a like result. The cause of their silence was guessed by the other miners, 
and no more descended till the place was purified. The two men who went 
down were quite dead. 


IRELAND. 
The Lord-Lieutenant and the Countess St. Germans, accompanied by 

the Lord Chancellor and Sir John and Lady Young, visited Limerick on 

Monday. It is stated that the Viceregal party will next visit Galway. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have inspected the harbour and forts at 
Cork, the convict establishment on Spike Island, and the naval stores at 
Haulbowline. A deputation from the Corporation of Cork waited on Sir 
James Graham, and urged upon him the establishment of a naval school 
at Queenstown. Sir James said that the question should be considered ; 
stating, however, that Cork was on the same footing as Portsmouth, 
ve ne is only a ship to receive naval apprentices, exactly as there is 
at Cork. 

Triennially a custom is celebrated in the harbour of Cork analogous to 
the marriage of the Adriatic by the Doge of Venice. The Mayor and 
Corporation sail to the boundary of the harbour and cast a silver arrow 
into the sea, asa mark of their sovereignty. This ceremony was per- 
formed on Tuesday, by Mr. Maguire, the Mayor of the year. He was 
accompanied in the steamer, engaged for the occasion, by the Earl of 
Bandon, Lord Bernard, Mr. Roche M.P., Mr. Fagan M.P., Mr. Beamish 
M.P., and Colonel Wright. After the ceremony, the whole party visited 
the Duke of Wellington war-steamer; which, with seventeen others, lay 
in the splendid harbour. 


In the evening, Sir James Graham and the other Admiralty authorities, | 


as well as the captains of the fleet, were guests of the Corporation at a 
grand banquet, which was the finale of the day’s festival. The First 
Lord, in accepting the invitation, had exacted a pledge from the Mayor 
that no politics should be introduced. In the speaking which followed, 
some of the orators rallied Sir James on exacting the pledge ; but he gal- 
lantly maintained the old ground that the Navy has no politics, its only 
duty being the defence of the country. Sir James exhorted his hearers 
to rely on themselves for improvements, and to look less to Government. 
He complimented the assembly, composed of Irishmen differing so widely 
in politics, on the unity displayed. He alluded to the recent naval pre- 

tions, and declared that they were made in the interests of peace ; 
and he added—* So long as Lord Aberdeen presides over the councils of 
the Sovereign, every effort will be made in the spirit of peace to maintain 
the honour and character of the country.” 

Perhaps the characteristic incident of the mecting was the speech 
of Bishop Delany ; who, in reply to the health of “the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Bishops of Cork,”’ pronounced a eulogy on Dr. Wilson, 
the Protestant Bishop, unfortunately absent. 

Mr. Osborne, described by Sir James Graham as “ the Osborne of 
Tipperary,” made a speech in his best vein of mingled sense and banter. 
pe a Mr. Fagan, Mr. Isaac Butt, and Mr. Beamish, also made 
speeches. 

The Lords of the Admiralty left Cork the same night. 


Mrs. Kelly’s case continues to occupy the Irish Courts. Some time since, 
a charge was brought against her, in the Dublin Police Court, of having 
conspired to destroy certain love-letters to a Mr. Malone, solicitor, promising 
to marry him on the death of Mr. Kelly, then living, in the event of the will 
of her husband being in her favour. This case still stands adjourned. But 
another charge against her has been determined. She was accused of perjury, 
and an application was made to the Lord Chancellor for the production of the 
affidavit made by Mrs. Kelly which is alleged to have been false. But the 
Lord Chancellor characterized the prosecution as not instituted for the pur- 
poses of justice, but as doubtful both in law and fact, and oppressive. He 
refused to make the order. This decision being reported to the Police 
Magistrate, he dismissed the charge. 

The body of the suicide who called himself Webster has been disin- 
terred by order of the Commissioners of Police, that a Mrs. Forbes and her 
son, who had come to Dublin from London, might see it. Mrs. Forbes 





seemed to think the corpse was that of a son of hers; young Mr. Forbes in- 
clined to the same belief, but as he had not seen his brother for ten years he 
was doubtful of the identity: Webster cannot yet be considered as owned. 
The missing Forbes was a wild young man, and went to Australia three 
years since. 





SCOTLAND. 


now a freeman of Perth and a burgess of the Guild. 
pe -makings were celebrated on Monday. The 


dashing Secretary arrived in the Fair City on that day from Rossie Priory, 


| the seat of Lord Kinnaird; who, with Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, accompani 





orse’s head, and it was subsequently | 








their distinguished guest to Perth. Some two thousand people filled the 
City Hall, and in a gallery were many ladies. Having invested him with 
the insignia of office, the Provost eulogized the public conduct of the no- 
ble freeman ; especially referring to his stand in behalf of civil and re- 
ligious liberty abroad, and his exertions to put down the slave-trade. The 
Provost trusted, that, in Foreign relations, the rule which was once pro- 
pounded to Lord Palmerston would now be acted on, and no steps taken 
until they had been submitted to the Cabinet as well as to the Queen. 

Lord Palmerston made a light and lively reply; praising Scotland; 
telling his audience that he could claim one kind of tie with her,—for 
“it was my good fortune to pass three years in Edinburgh under the 
roof and under the instruction of that great and good man Dugald 
Stewart” ; congratulating himself and the country on the passing of the 
Reform Bill, on the diffusion of constitutional government through 
Europe by the efforts of England, and on the suppression of the slaye- 
trade. Here he praised Lord Clarendon— 

‘* It ought to be satisfactory to every Englishman to know that the con- 
duct of our foreign relations is now in able hands ; that Lord Clarendon— 
my noble friend Lord Clarendon, who is now at the head of that department, 
has penetration to see where the interests, the honour, and the safety of the 
country are to be sought; that he has sagacity to discover the proper means 
for preserving and maintaining those interests; and that he has firmness 
and energy and perseverance to pursue the right course to arrive at a suc- 
cessful and perfect result. If my noble friend Lord Clarendon receives—as 
I am sure he will—the cordial, the generous support of the country, you may 
depend upon it that he will not disappoint the just expectations of his 
countrymen.” (Loud cheering.) 

From this point Lord Palmerston came to his own office; and gave the 
public advice unusual from the lips of a Minister— 

‘A minister of state, gentlemen, has no better eyes, and can see no fur- 
ther, than his neighbours. The probability is, that, after a very short time 
of reading bad hands and pale ink, his physical eyes will be rather worse 
than those of others. His ears are not those of Dionysius the Sicilian, and 
they can hear but very little of what comes from a distance from him. But 
his countrymen have eyes to see, and they have ears to hear, and they have 
tongues to speak, and they have pens to write; and if those who see and hear 
things that are going wrong will have the good to com icate to that 
officer whose duty it is, and who may have the power of setting these things 
right, I can assure my fellow countrymen at large, that whoever does that 
will be conferring a great favour on the man in office, and will be doing a 
great benefit to the country at large. Iknow that among a great number of 
communications there may be many which are founded in error, in mistake 
of facts, in misconception of powers to remedy them. There may be a great 
deal of chaff in that which is sent; but if in a bushel of chaff the Minister 
shall find a pint of good corn, that bushel of chaff will be well worth the 
winnowing, and he can turn the wy of corn to good purpose. Therefore, 
though many persons may think that communications from individuals give 
trouble to those who are in office, never mind that—I care not for it—the 
more trouble that is given, if it is for a good purpose, the better, for it is 
only by the assistance of the public at large that men in office can adequately 
and satisfactorily perform their duties.” 

The peroration consisted of an eloquent assurance that public testi- 
monies to public men, like the present, are of great advantage both to 
them and the nation. 

Mr. Arthur Kinnaird and the Provost of Dundce both added their tes- 
timony to Lord Palmerston’s services; the former from his personal 
knowledge, the latter on behalf of Dundee. 

Shortly afterwards, Lord Palmerston was made a burgess of Guild in 
the Guildhall ; receiving “ stone and lime,” and solemnly binding him- 
self to perform every civil and religious duty implied in the office: but, 
considering the distance at which he would have to execute them, he 
hoped they would be light. 

Glasgow followed Perth on Tuesday ; when the burgess-ticket confer- 
ring the freedom of the city on Lord Palmerston was presented in a 
valuable gold box. Several thousand persons, of both sexes, assembled in 
the City Hall to witness the ceremony. Lord Palmerston’s speech on this 
occasion was mainly of the same general import as his speech at Perth: 
the novelties were compliments to Lord John Russell and Mr. Macaulay, 
who had preceded him as burgesses of Glasgow. Lord John Russell is 
described by his colieague as “a man whose name will ever live in the 
grateful recollection of his fellow countrymen, as the most energetic, the 
most consistent, and the most persevering champion of the cause of civil 
and religious liberty in every quarter of the globe.” Lord Palmerston 
also happily characterized the distinction between the reform of a past 
day and the reform of the present day. “ There was a time when it was 
the fashion for public men to say, ‘ Show me a proved abuse and I will 
do my best to correct it.’ Times are changed. Men now say, ‘ Show 
me a practical improvement, and that improvement I will do my best to 
realize.’’’ (Cheers.) . 

Lord Palmerston did not make the slightest allusion to our foreign 
relations either at Perth or Glasgow. 

For several weeks Mr. Gladstone has been detained, by indisposition, 
at Dunrobin Castle, the seat of the Duke of Sutherland. But on Monday 
last he reached Tarbet House; and went thence to Dingwall next day, to 
receive the burgess-ticket lately voted to him by the Town-Council. In 
consequence of the uncertainty of his arrival, Sir James Matheson, the 
Provost, was absent ; and Bailie Macdonald assumed the duty of the day. 
After meeting at the Town-Hall, the Bailie and his friends went to the 
residence of Mrs. Chisholm, where Mr. Gladstone was staying, and there 
formally presented the ticket and an appropriate address. In reply, Mr. 
Gladstone dwelt fondly on his family connexion with Dingwall; his mother 
having been born there, and her father having been several times Provost. 
The connexion of his family with Dingwall was therefore “ a source of 
recollection most tender and endearing.” But Dingwall had undergone 
“an entire transformation” since Mr. Gladstone knew it, thirty-four 
years ago. Speaking of the Ministry, he expressed his gratification at 
being associated with such distinguished statesmen, who are bound toge- 
ther by “an honourable bond in eschewing party warfare, promoting safe 
and progressive reform, and carrying out useful and thorough ameliora- 
tion.” He also pointed out, that although we might have scarcity, yet 
there are no murmurs of discontent, as in Italy and other countries, 
because artificial laws which interfered with subsistence are now abol 

Mr. Gladstone next went to Inverness. Here also he received a bur- 
gess-ticket, but in a more formal fashion. The Provost and other muni- 
cipal authorities received him on his arrival, and escorted him to the 
Castle Court-house, the largest building in the town; where & great 
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multitude were assembled. As at Dingwall, an address preceded the 
presentation of the ticket, and a brief speech from the Provost. 

In y, Mr. Gladstone still more emphatically disclaimed party feel- 
ings objects in the present Ministry— 


“1 think I may say that it was not for the purpose of party warfare that 





my Lord Aberdeen accepted the post he holds in the service of the Crown; | 


that it was not for the service of party that Lord John Russell, who has him- | 


self borne with honour and distinction the highest office of state in this em- | 


pire, assented to associate himself with Lord Aberdeen in the discharge of 
the most important duties of a government. I will say of them and of the 
rest of the Government, that I believe they were prompted to unite them- 
selves together for the purpose of carrying on the Government by feelings 
which have secured for them both the support of the representatives of the 

ple in Parliament, and the manifestation, not less gratifying, of the sen- 
timents of the people themselves, such as that with which I am today ho- 
noured and favoured.” 

The rest of his speech was devoted to two subjects—commercial legis- 
lation, and the foreign policy of the present Government. 

He enlarged upon the blessings we now enjoy in being free from appre- 
hension of famine, while violence has shown itself in other countries. Re- 
cent commercial legislation has done more “to attach the people to the 
throne and institutions of England than any of the legislative labours, how- 
ever beneficial, of past ages.’’ It is the fixed policy of England, “ enthroned 
in the universal heart of the community.” 


knew that part if not the whole of Europe is threatened with war. “I trust 
ou also know, and are well-persuaded, that the most anxious efforts of the 
itish Government have been directed towards the maintenance of general 
ace and the protection of those who want strength to protect themselves.” 
Bio uently describing the calamities of war, he hoped that negotiation would 
settle the present difficulties, 
He closed by again referring to the great change which has come over the 


occasion. At the Sous-Prefecture there was a public reception of the 
clergy, the army, the magistracy, and the English residents. Immediately 
afterwards, the Emperor and Empress drove in an open carriage to visit 
the column of the Grand Army, round which was drawn up a body of 
veterans who had been encamped there in 1804. From this point, the 
usually splendid view was additionally interesting to French eyes, for the 
steam fleet which took refuge last week in the Downs was descried bear- 
ing up for Boulogne. From the column the party proceeded to the 
cathedral and the barracks built by Napoleon in 1804. Here a heavy 
full of rain cut short their progress. In the evening there was a sub- 


| scription ball, at which the English attended in great force; but the 


chief notabilities were the Mayors of Dover, Ramsgate, Folkstone, 
Hastings, and Margate, and some Artillery officers from Dover. Fish- 
women in costume were also present. The Emperor and Empress 
danced in the first quadrille, and afterwards walked about the room. 

The Emperor and the Empress left Boulogne, and arrived at Amiens, 
on Wednesday morning. It is reported that, save among the fishwomen, 
and in spite of the outward display in bunting and laurel, Louis Napo- 
leon was more coolly received at Boulogne than at any of the other 
Northern towns. The escapade of 1841 does not appear to have been for- 
gotten. But the Empress would seem to win universal popularity. They 


| reached Paris on Thursday. 
He described the state of our foreign policy as satisfactory ; but his hearers | 


spirit and temper of parties. Useful measures, completely disorganizing old | 


rty connexions, have been carried. The House of Commons is not now 
ivided into two compact forces, opposing each other on every trivial point. 
The broad contrasts of party have been obliterated, and pasted: Bon of the Le- 
gislature exercise more their own reason, and are actuated to a greater ex- 
tent by their honest convictions. This in itself is real progress; it was a 
result which augured well for the triumph of reason and justice. It was a 
oe ev of this state of matters that the present Administration had re- 
ceived so large an amount of what is termed “ independent support.” From 
its character and.experience, it is peculiarly bound to go on conciliating fa- 
vour of that kind; and the best way to accomplish such an object is neither, 
on the one hand, to hug past abuses under the pretence of maintaining our 
institutions, nor, on the ot!er, recklessly to urge a demand at variance with 
the essential characteristics of our institutions. This also is the true way to 
obtain the confidence and support of the people at large, whom it is alike 
vain and undesirable to attempt to govern on the principle of a blind super- 
stition. He thought he might safely promise that this would be the course 
the Government would pursue: for himself, he would yield obedience to no 
other principle. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Craufurd addressed his constituents at Ayr on Tuesday week. 
His main topic was the Sheriff-Courts question. He was much cheered 
when he assured his hearers that next session he should again take up his 
own bill, and endeavour to introduce such reforms as have been lett un- 
touched by the Lord Advocate’s act of last session. 

Active preparations are now made in Edinburgh for the next display of 
the Peace Conference. Report mentions the names of the old speakers 
in the agitation—Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. Miall, and Mr. George 
Wilson—as the probable orators on the occasion. 


For some time past a steamer called the Emperor has been carrying pas- 
sengers on Sunday on the Clyde. Many riotous conflicts have ensued, es- 
pecially at the private quays at Garelochhead and other places. Recently, 
the proprietor, Sir James Colquhoun, applied to the Court of Session for an 
interdict against the steamer. Lord Rutherfurd will not grant the interdict 
without hearing the owners of the Emperor. 


Farrign and Calonial. 


France.—The progress of the Emperor and Empress has been distin- 
guished by the usual incidents ; adulation on one side, and condescending 
courtesy on the other, At Arras, the Mayor presented the Emperor with 
the keys; and the Emperor returned them, saying, as others have said 
before him, that they could not be in better keeping. Here, however, 
the speech of the Bishop is the notable thing. This ecclesiastical worthy 
told the Emperor that others might praise him for his “ superemin nt 
qualities,” serenity of soul, strength of will, and “infallible glance,” the 

= other homage to offer— 

_ * There is in your Majesty something above the gifts of Nature—the mis- 
sion you have received from Heaven. The more we reflect in faith upon all 
that you have done with so much promptitude and facility, the more we are 
convinced that you have not acted alone. 
your principal glory.” 





Turkery.—The only important facts from Constantinople made known 
this week are, that four frigates only, from the fleets in Besika Bay— 
two French, and two English—under the command of Admiral Barbier 
de Tinan, have entered the Dardanelles and anchored at Buyukdére. It 
is stated that they were called for by the Ambassadors to protect the 
Christians from any violence that might break out during the feast of the 
Bairam. IHowever that might be, the latest detailed accounts, which ex- 
tend to the 15th September, tell us that the Bairam had passed off with 
the utmost tranquillity. There were altogether ten war-steamers at 
Constantinople, though only four from the combined fleet. The Egyptian 
troops had all set out for Varna. We have the same accounts from 
Schumla of the activity of Omer Pacha, and the warlike character of 
the Turkish troops. A report is current that General Prim has been ap- 
pointed to the command of 20,000 men; but there is no voucher for it. 

Telegraphic despatches from Constantinople, dated 19th September, 
state that a gocd understanding prevailed among the Peace and War 
parties, and that the knowledge of the Emperor of Russia’s rejection of 
the modified note had not excited any disorders, 

It appears that the story of the alternaiive offered by the Ulemas to 
the Sultan is incorrect. A body of students or embryo Ulemas, in oppo- 
sition to the advice of the Scheik-ul-Islam, presented a petition to the 
Ministers, demanding war for the faith against the Infidels. To all the 
replies of the Ministers they retorted, that their petition was in accord- 
ance with the Koran. That was all. The great body of the Ulemas, 
and their chief, although they belong to the party of resistance, rather 
side with the moderate men. It is said that the belligerent students were 
stimulated by an old tutor of Mehemet Ali; as Mehemet is anxious to 
upset Redschid Pacha, 

The Paris Sicele opportunely supplies an intelligent account of the 
Ulemas and their organization. 

“Mahomet did not institute a priesthood, and any Mussulman can say the 
prayer himself. But the Koran, being in Arabic, and not being allowed to 
be translated, as that would be a profanation, a body of lettered men gradually 


| became formed, knowing Arabic and reciting aloud the prayer in the mosques, 


| did not understand, or which they understood but very imperfeetly. 


to serve as guides to the believers, who prayed in a language which they 
These 
lettered men or doctors have the name of Ulemas, and the persons aspiring 
to become Ulemas are called Softas. The Ulemas do not confine themselves 


| to reciting the prayer and explaining the Koran; they also interpret it; 
g pray P g ) P 


| the Ulemas call themselves the interpreters of the law. 
| is the chief of the law; 


and, as among the Mahometans the religious law and the civil law form one, 
The Grand Mufti 
but the real active chief of the Ulemas, having the 
title of Scheik-ul-Islam, is the Minister of Justice. The Scheik-ul-Islam 
has under him, for each province, a Karaskier, or superior Ulema, who is the 
provincial chief of justice. All the Karaskiers reside at Constantinople, near 
the Scheik-ul-Islam, and form with him the council ; from which, in important 
conjunctures, the Sultan asks for a fetva, which is a declaration that the 
measure in contemplation is not in opposition to the Koran. The question 


| being presented by the Scheik-ul-Islam, the Ulemas reply by ‘ Yes’ or * No,’ 


God is with you, sire, and that is | 


e Emperor is further described to his face as “ the privileged instru- | 
ment of Providence for the salvation of a great nation and the peace of | 


the world.” 


in torrents. The festoons and flags drooped with the weight of wet, and | 
the soldiers were literally soaked in water. The Emperor and Empress | 


drove into the town in a closed carriage. At the state dinner in the Pre- 
fecture, Major-General the Earl of Lucan, as the British officer of highest 
tank present, sat on the left of the Empress, the Emperor sitting on her 
right; and at the ball at the Hotel de Ville both the Earl of Lucan and 
the Marquis of Worcester were especially distinguished by Louis Na- 


St. Omer, which their Majesties reached on Sunday, was superbly 


decorated ; and the inscriptions were to the full as flattering as those of | 


any previous tour, From St. Omer the Emperor went to the camp at 
elfaut, and witnessed a grand review in the rain. 


Majesties slept in the town; and, after receiving the citizens next morn- 
ing at a levee, set out for Calais, by way of Dunkirk. At Calais the great 
event was a ball, on Monday evening. 

The tourists reached Boulogne on Tuesday afternoon ; they had 

ven in an open carriage along the pleasant hilly road from Calais, 
which at more than one point commands s0 distinct a view of the white 
cliffs of Britain. They were received by the authorities, the trades, and 
the boatmen. The streets were arched and festooned, and Boulogne, al- 
Ways gay in fine weather, was radiant with the ephemeral gayety of th 


pa There were several | 
ritish officers of both services present. Returning from the camp, their | 





like a jury, and the decision is then adopted by the Sultan. But a declara- 
tion of war being usually an act preceded by a fetva, the drawer-up of the 
despatch has come to the conclusion, from the opinion, probably favourable 
to war, expressed by some Ulemas, that the Sultan was summoned either to 
declare war on Russia or to abdicate. The Scheik-ul-Islam now in office is a 
man of learning and moderation, but also of great firmness, and all who 
know him are convineed that he would not tolerate a sort of revolt in the 
corps of the Ulemas. That body, composed for the whole empire of about 
30,000 persons, is more enlightened than is generally supposed in the West, 
and is not systematically opposed to reforms, provided they do not touch their 
personal interests. It is, besides, animated by a great respect and a great 
confidence for their present head. The Scheik-ul-Islam is of the party of 
resistance ; and his influence on the Sultan’s mind is sufficiently strong for 


The entrance into Lill Frid dicast: Rain fell | the Ulemas not to fear that the Divan should overstep the limits of the con- 
e into Lille, on Friday evening, was disastrous. ain fe 


cessions made to the pacific spirit of the allies of Turkey. 

Avstria.—The grand ceremony of receiving the long-lost crown of St. 
Stephen, and the accompanying insignia of royalty, was performed at 
Vienna on the 19th September, The railway station was decked out with 
flags and festoons; twenty Magyars lifted the iron box containing the 
much-prized treasures out of the railway-carriage, and placed it in an 
imperial chariot drawn by six white horses; and on the arrival of the 
splendid escort with the precious relics at the Court Chapel, the twenty 
magnates again took up the chest, carried it into the chapel, and placed it 
before the altar. Ilere the box was blessed, and then conveyed to the 
Imperial treasury. Next morning, the Emperor Francis Joseph arrived 
from Olmiitz, and, after attending a Te Deum, inspected the relics of 
“the holy Stephen,” in the presence of the Archduke Albrecht, Go- 
vernor of Hungary, and all the dignitaries of state. In reply to an ad- 
dress from the Archduke, the Emperor made a short speech, speaking of 
the crown as “the crown of Hungary,” and of the country itself as 
“my kingdom of Hungary.” He held that the finding of these jewels 
was “a fresh mark of Divine Providence, which so visibly watches over me 
and my empire.” In order to give a proof of his confidence, he ordered 
that the jewels should be carried back to Hungary, and placed in the 
charge of the Governor, 

The great meeting at Olmiitz on the 23d September included the 
Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of Russia and his heir, Count Nessel- 
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rode, the Earl of Westmoreland, Count Buol-Schauenstein, M. De Bour- 
queney, Prince Paskiewitch, M. Mayendorff, the Prince of Prussia, and 
Baron Prokesch- Osten. 

When the two Emperors met in front of the palace, the Emperor Ni- 
cholas placed himself at the head of the guard of honour, and on march- 
ing past the Emperor of Austria, kissed his Imperial brother. The first 
grand field-day was on the 25th. There are 45,700 men and 128 guns 
in the camp. The staff of the Emperor of Austria consists of sixty Ge- 
nerals, ‘The Emperor Nicholas figures in the Cuirassier uniform of his 
Austrian regiment. The divisions of the army are commanded by Ge- 
nerals Wratislaw, Schlick, Clam-Gallas, and Lichstenstein. Windisch- 
gratz and the Ban Jellacbich are among the Colonels. 

Unirep Sratrs.—The Atlantic reached Liverpool on Wednesday, with 
advices from New York to the 17th September. 

There had been a Democratic Convention at Syracuse, in New York 
State, for the nomination of State officers. For some weeks previously, 
certain journels, which are constantly speaking of the unpopularity of 
the President’s present position, had predicted that the resolutions of 
the Convention would show symptoms of disaffection to his policy. 
But the fact has not warranted the prophecy. The “ platform” agreed 
on is one of confidence in General Pierce, and of approval of the policy 
shadowed forth in his inaugural speech. 

Excited by a late article in the Zimes, hinting that in the event of war 


with Russia the ocean would swarm with Yankee privateers sailing under | 


Russian letters of marque, the New York Courier and Enquirer says— 
“The Zimes does us injustice, and forgets what was our position at the 
period of the Mexican war. Our commerce then, whitening, as it does now, 
every sea, was in precisely the position in which will be the extended com- 
merce of England in the coming struggle. And then, as now, destruction 
was threatened to the commerce of the commercial power engaged in war with 


a nation without commerce. But our Government, our press, and our whole | 


people, caused it to be understood that the privateer captured and found to 


be mauned by other than Mexicans would be proclaimed a pirate, and her | 


crew treated accordingly! Mexico blustered; but the people of all nations 
respected our declarations, and not a vessel was found preying upon our com- 
merce under the fiction of letters of marque granted by Mexico. And in 
like manner, if England becomes involved in war with Russia—as she cer- 
tainly will unless the Czar recedes from his position—the American who is 
found on board a Russian privateer will be hung at the yard-arm by his 
captor, with the full approval of every just-minded American. Our 
Government will give no countenance to a course of proceeding which under 
similar circumstances it condemned; and the American who should thus act 
would justly forfeit all claim to the protection of his country, and receive, 
and richly merit, the fate of a pirate. In our judgment, the sume fanaticism | 
which has urged forward the Emperor of Russia to his present position will 
continue to press him forward to his fate ; the same dependence upon Russia 
and hatred of England which prompted Austria to connect her fate with 
that of Russia will prevent her receding ; and if so, England and her allies 
will very shortly strike a blow which will set all Europe in a blaze, leave 
Russia without a fleet, and in due time render the Russian and Austrian 
capitals the home of the combined armies of Western Europe.” 

The New York Atlantic and Pacific Railway Company had met for 
the first time ; Mr, Robert J. Walker heading the subscription-list with 
10,000,000 dollars. The capital of the Company is 100,000,000 dollars. | 
Every shareholder is liable for all the debts of the company to the amount 
of his stock. The company is empowered by charter to construct a rail- 
way to the Pacific, with the assent of the United States, and through the 
territory of any State with the assent of that State. 

Inpia AND Cutxa.—The full despatches from India and China by the | 
overland mail arrived on Wednesday. ‘The latest dates are Hongkong | 
the 5th and Bombay the 30th August. 

The news from Pegu is described as more favourable. The scarcity had 
diminished ; but little cultivation was goingon. The health of the troops | 
was good, except at Pegu itself. Scarcity still prevailed in Prome, and | 
the country was overrun by robbers. 

The North-west frontier of India was disturbed, and the Affreedies had 
again closed the Kohat Pass, It appears that the chief had not fairly | 
tributed the subsidy of 6002. a year which the Indian Government pay | 
him to keep it open. It is intended in future to erect a chain of posts 
from Peshawur to Kohat. 

One rumour brought by the mail, but unauthenticated, is that a Per- 
sian army, accompanied by Russian officers, had appearcd before Herat. 
But the report rested only on the authority of a fakeer, and originated at | 
Mooltan. 

Mr. Bushby succeeds Colonel Low as British Resident at Hyderabad. 
The Saugor and Nerbudda territories are to be under the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of the North-west Provinces. Mr. Hamilton, the Resident at In- 
dore, is to have charge of Scindiah’s dominions and Bundelcund,. 

Cholera has been fatal to several British officers in the North-west Pro- 
vinces. 

The news from China is flat. The Imperialists had again failed to take 
Amoy. An advance of the rebels from Nankin is reported. Sir George 
Bonham had warned British subjects against taking part on either side, 
and had declared his intention of enforcing the legal penalties in all cases. 
The Imperial Government seemed to be at its wits-end for lack of money. 

Carr or Goop Horr.—The Indiana arrived at Plymouth on Wednes- 
cay, from the Cape of Good Hope, bringing papers to the 20th July. 

The accounts are very satisfactory. ‘The Gaikas and Kreli had fulfilled 





the stipulations of the treaty of peace, and all the tribes were quict and | 


submissive. Some alarm is expressed in the journals at the rumoured 
intention of the Governor to reduce the force on the frontier too rapidly. 

The constitution was working smoothly. Twenty-cight properly- 
qualified candidates for fifteen seats in the Legislative Council had ac- 
cepted requisitions from constituencies. 
months show a large increase in exports, and a moderate increase in im- 
ports, 

Among the signs of progress in the colony, not the least significant 
are the attention which the subject of education excites, and the esta- 
blishment of a Mechanics Institute at Cape Town. 


Che Public Wealth. 

General attention is now directed to stop the progress of cholera in 
those towns and places where it has appeared, and to take precautionary 
and preventive measures in localities liable to a visitation. 

In the Metropolis there have been some meetings of parochial author- 
ities, and of societies interested in the improvement of the sanitary con- 








| nuisances, and to take the necessary steps to have them removed. The 
| most vigorous measures for the discovery and removal of nuisances have 


| of danger.” 


heavy shower of rain had washed the town, and that it was a cause of re- 


| but it seems doubtful whether they were caused by Asiatic cholera. Four 


4 _—— | 
The customs returns for six 


| dition of the people. The attention of the City Sewers Commission at 
its last meeting was drawn to an accumulation of hides and horns in g 
yard in St. Mary Axe. The medical officer certified to the injurious na- 
ture of the nuisance ; and its abatement was ordered. 
Complaints of nuisances were numerous at the meeting of the Metro- 
politan Sewers Commission, on Tuesday; and in every case peremptory 
orders for their removal were issued. The infamous open ditch at 
| Wandsworth, which was the cause of so many deaths in Albion Terrace, 
| Wandsworth Road, and which still remains uncovered, was also brought 
| under discussion by a deputation; who represented that the drainage at 

Clapham is sensi defective, and requested that the Commissioners, if 
| they could not close the ditch, would have it periodically flushed. The 
| Chairman said, that efforts had been made to cleanse the ditch; but in 
| this they had been frustrated by the opposition of a farmer. Orders were 
issued to have the ditch flushed. 

According to the Registrar-General’s weekly report, out of twenty-nine 
deaths from cholera, last week, sixteen were caused by the “ Asiatic” 
| cholera. Early this week, five persons died of it at a filthy place called 
| Elm Lane, in Bayswater. Elm Lane is a choice spot: there are 
| twenty-one cottages crowded with inmates; the lane is neither paved nor 
flagged ; in front of the cottages or hovels are mushroom-beds, behind in 
the yards or gardens there is every kind of abomination, and no drainage 
anywhere. ‘The parochial authorities, it is said, have long been informed 
of this state of things, and have done nothing to better it. 
| Last Friday, the first cholera case occurred in Lambeth. The victim 
| lived opposite the London Gas-works. Mr. Arthur, the parish surgeon, 
| thought that the body should be instantly removed for the safety of the 
| inmates; but the Irish assembled, and resolved to hold a wake over the 

body. Before this resolve the parish authorities gave way. 
| ‘There have been three fatal cases of cholera in Southwark this week. 

Several cases of cholera, not Asiatic, have occurred in Agar Town, St. 
Pancras ; but instant medical aid has prevented death. Agar Town isa 
filthy place, crowded with inhabitants; Mr. Sutheron, the surgeon, 
found thirty-three people of both sexes in five rooms. On Tuesday the 
Marylebone Vestry met, and heard reports of the state of the district from 
the medical officer and the committee of the Board of Guardians. The 
committee recommended the appointment of a competent person to act as 
inspector of nuisances ; and also of a committee to investigate the sani- 
tary condition of the workhouse, to report upon it, and make suggestions. 
The report was adopted. Several letters complaining of nuisances were 
read, and the Vestry Clerk was instructed to give notice that immediate 
proceedings would be taken against all persons who should neglect to re- 
move them. 

The Guardians of Holborn Union have formed committees to ferret out 








been taken by the local authorities in thirteen other parishes of the Me- 
tropolis; and a laudable zeal is everywhere displayed to lessen the 
severity of any visitation of the epidemic. 

The Society for Cleansing and Purifying the Dwellings of the Poor met 
on Tuesday ; Lord Southampton presiding. It was resolved that the 
clergy, who have various competent committees in existence, should be 
requested to report on all nuisances ; and that the Secretary of the Society 
should write to the Water-Companies with a view to induce them to give 
a liberal supply of water—including Sundays “ during the present season 


Dr. Milroy, Medical Superintending Inspector of the General Board of 
Health, and Mr. Richard Hall, Poor-law Inspector, have this week per- 
sonally conferred with several of the Metropolitan Boards of Guardians 
in relation to the adoption of measures for the prevention of cholera. 

The accounts from the head-quarters of the epidemic— Newcastle and 
Gateshead—have been more favourable this week. Up to Thursday, the 
total number of deaths in Newcastle was 1342—in 1831-’2 it was 212; 
in Gateshead, 367 this year—in 1831-'2 136. But the rate of mortality 
had decreased to 29 per day in Newcastle, and 7 in Gateshead. 

The epidemic, however, has appeared in other places : thirteen deaths 
from cholera at Howden were reported on Monday, and one at Sheffield 
on Sunday. At Durham there have been severe cases of diarrhwa, one 
fatal. At Shields two persons have died; but the report states that a 





joicing to the inhabitants. Two fatal cases are spoken of at Manchester ; 


deaths took place at Hexham at the end of last week, and the Secretary 
| of the Sanitary Committee was attacked, Later reports are —womvarse: b 
| but 844 cases had been treated. Four deaths are reported at Tynemouth ; 
| one at Coldingham, in Berwickshire; and one at Dunse, across the 
Border. 

At Leeds, Durham, Darlington, and otber Northern towns, the most 
vigorous measures have been taken to cleanse filthy localities, and rigidly 
to enforce the Nuisances Removal Act. Darlington has hitherto been very 
healthy ; eleven days passed without a death of any kind, in a population 
of 12,000. 

At Newcastle, some members of the medical profession have held a 
mecting, and passed resolutions censuring Mr. Grainger, the officer from 
the General Board of Health, for inefficiency, and the Board of Guardians 
and others for not consulting the medical men of the place on the ar- 
rangements necessary. They also demand a public inquiry into the cause 
' of the excessive mortality at Newcastle and Gateshead. 

The Inspectors of the General Board of Health have put in force a 
| local act at Newcastle, which enables them to close houses unfit for 
| human habitation. ; 

One impression cannot fail to be made on every reader of the journals 
—that the cholera falls with fatal severity upon unclean places and per~ 
sons, and that those who are intemperate and those who have not enough 

| are the most likely to become its victims; also, that fear of the scourge 
| induces an attack. 

Mr. John Simon, the Officer of Health, has addressed a long and able 
| introductory report to the Improvement Committee of the City Com- 
missioners of Sewers, on extramural interments. It appears that the 
Commissioners are bound by their act to provide a sufficient extramur 
burial-place for persons who heretofore had a right of interment in the 
City. Mr. Simon goes fully into the whole subject. He lays down, at 
the outset, that every corpse buried should have a grave to itself; that 
the cemetery should belong in perpetuity to the City; and, estimating 
the time which it takes for the entire decay of a human body at twenty 
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he proposes that the same ground should be used again for burials. | 
Calculating the extent of a grave at twenty-eight square feet, and making | 
allowance for walks, roads, shrubberies, and memorials, he fixes ona 
hundred acres as sufficient space to accommodate the dead of the City— 
3200 annually—for twenty years. With respect to the site, he suggests 
that it should be easy of aecess, otherwise the expenses of burial would be 
an intolerable burden to the poor; and, the better to facilitate cheapness, 
he proposes that one payment should cover all cost of conveyance and 
burial by railway ; the responsibilities of the ordinary undertaker to end 
at the London terminus of the railway. Public hearses to be at the service 
of the indigent. Two other suggestions of great importance are, the 
establishment of a reception-house in the City for bodies awaiting burial, 
and some measures for indirectly limiting the time during which a corpse 
may remain unburied. 
On the ornamentation of cemeteries Mr. Simor has a useful passage— 
“ Fifty-four acres of head and foot stones, or the same extent of bare 
mounds, might vulgarize even the aspect of death. By the judicious intro- 
duction of trees and turf and shrubs, of bends and modulations, you would 
bably seek to interrupt the long perspective of so many tombs, and by 
these artificial resources of planning and planting, to enhance the native so- | 
lemnity of the spot. Amid such ornamental portions of your ground might 
be scattered irregularly the various sites of exceptional interment—family 
ves, personal graves in perpetuity, long leasehold graves, and the like ; 
and the interposition of these large portions of comparatively unoccupied 
soil, with as much appropriate vegetation as could conveniently be intro- 
duced, might not only allow much tasteful decoration of the ground, but would 
likewise conduce to the healthful accomplishment of those purposes for 
which the cemetery is established.”’ 


Pi isrellaucous. 


Sir James A. Gordon, recently Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, has been promoted to the post of Governor, vacant by the death of 
Sir Charles Adam. Sir James took a prominent part in the great naval 
wars at the beginning of the century. He was in Bridport’s action, he 
served at St. Vincent and the Nile, and did splendid service subsequently 
as a frigate-captain. He has been nine times gazetted. At the capture 
of the French frigate Pomone he lost a leg. 

Prince Albert has signified, threugh Colonel Phipps, that he will sub- 
scribe one hundred guineas to the Lawson Observatory fund, 





The passengers in one railway-carriage from Moscow to Warsaw or the 
19th September were remarkable for their diplomatic subtilty and adroit- | 
ness: the Emperor Nicholas, Count Nesselrode, Baron Mayendorff, and 
Count Von Budberg. 

It is stated in the journals that M. Thiers, M. de Barante, Lord Lans- 
downe, and Lord Brougham, dined together, at the house of Lord Holland 
in Paris, on Sunday last. 

It is understood that Lord Derby will be entertained at a “ grand pri- 
vate banquet,” next week, by Mr. Holme, the Mayor of Liverpool. ‘The 
same occult rites were performed last year. 

The Countess of Neuilly and the Prince and Princess de Joinville re- 
turned to London from Plymouth on Monday. They had previously set 
out from town by steamer for Lisbon, but in consequence of the illness of 
the Countess of Neuilly the ship had put into Plymouth. 

It is reported that Lord Carlisle, instead of going to Bagdad, has been 
lying ill of the smallpox at Buyukdére, near Constantinople. 

Sir William Hamilton, the celebrated Professor of Logic in the Uni- | 
versity of Edinburgh, suffered an accidental fall, at Largs, last Saturday, 
and one of his arms was fractured. 

The Reverend Dr. Andrew Symington, of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Charch at Paisley, and Professor of Theology, was suddenly attacked | 
with gastric fever last week, and he died on Thursday He had been a 
minister at Paisley four-and-forty years. 

The Madrid Gazette of Saturday announced that Marshal Narvaez was | 
at liberty to return to Spain. 

Lady Head, assisted by the Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick, 
has turned the first sod of the track of the European and North American 
Railroad, at St. John’s. 

Scribe the dramatist has just purchased the estate of Courbetire, near 
Chateau-Thierry, for 260,000 francs. The drama flourishes in Irance. 


Surveys are on foot for a new line of railway direct from Doncaster to 
Galashiels, to shorten the route to Scotland. . 

At Berlin, there had been 425 deaths from cholera, out of 690 attacks, 
up to the 24th September: persons were then dying at the date of 40 per 
Re mortality was not considered excessive in a population of | 

Abbas Pacha issued an order prohibiting the exportation of grain from | 
Egypt after the 28th September ; but, on the representations of the Con- 
suls, the prohibition was not to take effect until the 30th November. 

A morning journal contradicts the report that the Duke of Cambridge 
has been to Ulmiitz. It appears that he has been stayiag quietly at Kew | 
for some time. 








A Florence correspondent of the Christian Times gives a detailed account 
of the arrest of Miss Cunyngham*. Miss Margaret Cunyngham, of Thorn- 
ton, near Kilmarnock—a young lady of gentle birth, “ sprung from the 
stern breed of the old Scottish Presbyterians,” and said to a lineal 
descendant of John Knox—had been residing, with her mother and 
sister, at the Baths of Lucca. On the eve of their departure for Naples, 
Mrs. Cunyngham and her other daughter attended before the Delegato | 
to have their passports viséd: the Delegato inquired why Miss Mar- 
garet was not with them; it was answered, that she was unwell. He 
said he must see her, as he had a communication to make. She at- 
tended, and was arrested ; to be sent to Lucca on a charge of infringing a | 
law 4 fortnight old, which declares that ‘* whoever shall cireulate works | 
le to the Roman Catholic faith, with the view of seducing any member 
from that communion, shall be condemned to the house of correction, and | 
subjected to hard labour, for a period not less than five or greater than | 
ten years.” Miss Cunyngham was charged with having given to some | 
Peasants an Italian Bible and an Italian translation of the Pilgrim's Pro- | 
gress ; and both these books fall under the criminal category. The young | 

* Cunyngham, Cunningham, Cunninghame—waich is the proper spelling? We 

not; but we have followed the orthography of the first of our Tuscan letters, 
was written by a man of 


very accurate 


| appeals were made to the Grand 
| Millar and the Reverend Mr. Gordon ; but in vain. 


| d’ Affaires, 


| tion, but “ refused to interfere. 


| were damaged. 
| North-west light-ship, with loss of all hands. 


| wrecked in Morecambe Bay : 


| seaman, were drowned, 


| event, 


lady was removed to the Penitentiary of Lucca, leaving her poor mother 
distracted with grief: Miss Cunyngham herself was composed. Immediate 
uke, who was at the Baths, by Sir William 
Mr. Scarlett, the British 
Chargé d’ Affaires, also bestirred himself, seconded by the American é 
The Grand Duke was “ inexorable’’—* justice must 

The Grand Duchess regretted Miss Cunyngham’s situa- 
” The individual dispositions of the 
M. Lami, the Minister 


its course.” 


members of the Ministry are more favourable. 


| of Justice, will hurry on the trial as fast as possible, and then obtain 
| an immediate exercise of the Grand Ducal clemency. 


But on what 
ground he anticipates that his Royal Highness is more likely to relenta 
few weeks hence than now, I cannot tell.” [This account is dated 14th 
September: we have a letter eight days later, copious extracts from which 
will be found in a subsequent page.] 





Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks 












of 1843-52. 
Symotic Diceases....cccccccccscccccccscccescvcccccossocccsecece 3.134 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other discases of uncertain or variable seat,. 428 
Tubercular Diseases + 17st 
i 1,131 
u 353 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Kespiration ..., y95 
- Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 619 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.....cccccccessesecs oes 92 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c......... lus 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c 76 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c...... 14 
Malformations. ......ssesceccsesevececcevecs 40 
Premature Birth ....cccccccccscccccesccccscesceccccesecoccseccs 246 
Atrophy 
Age ..... 
Sudden 
Violence ation, Cold, and Intemperan 





Total (including unspecified causes 


The equinoctial gales which raged on Sunday and Sunday night caused 
much damage to shipping on our coasts, in some instances attended with loss 
of life. A French war squadron, bound from Cherbourg to Calais to meet 
the Emperor, had to seek temporary shelter in the Downs; where the Jean 
Bart was damaged by a Dutch vessel running foul of her. The City of Lon- 
don steamer, on her way to Lisbon with the Orleans Royal Family of France, 
was obliged to put into Plymouth. On the Southern coasts many vessels 
In this region the gale blew from the South-west. 

Two vessels foundered there, near the 
Several vessels went ashore 
A vessel was 


At Liverpool it was North-west. 


The Neva lost some of her crew and passengers, 
crew saved, 

lying between Tull and Rotterdam, 
was lost at the mouth of the Maese. i passengers and most of the crew 
were saved in the boats ; but the master, ate Cross, the second mate, and a 
While the Queen of Scotland steamer was on 
way from Hamburg to Hull, a sea struck her, and Fox, the fore-cabin 
steward, was washed overboard. Two Yarmouth luggers lost part of their 
crews on Sunday night—one three hands, and the other two, who were 


at Liverpool. 


The Camerton, iron screw-steamer, 


| swept into the tempestuous sea. 


The storm raged frightfully on the Dutch coasts, It is said that a steamer 
which left Amsterdam for an island in the Zuyder Zee was lost on Sunday 
evening, and only eight passengers were saved out of 110. The rivers were 
so swelled by the waters of the North Sea driven up them that the towns 
were inundated : the streets of Rotterdam were under water on Monday. 

A letter in the Zimes, signed “ John Macgregor,” and dated ‘‘ Chamounix, 
Sept. 24,” reports the successful ascent of Mont Blanc on the 22d by himself 
and a Mr. Shuldham, They were accompanied to the Grand Mulets by Mr. 
Albert Smith, Captain de Bathe, and several gentlemen who two 
nights in this elevated bivouac. 

Maman > 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 

A scene which may figure in history was witnessed at Balmoral on 
Thursday. Much progress has been made in the structure of the new 
royal palace, but the great tower has been delayed in order that the Queen 
might day the foundation-stone herself. By ber Majesty's wish the cere- 
mony was public. Soon after noon the weather cleared up; and at half- 
past three the Queen and Prince Albert, clad in the Stuart tartan, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and the Court officials, arrived on the spot. Prayer 
having been offered up, the Queen placed in the cavity of the foundation- 
stone the coins of the realm, several newspapers, and a record of the 
She then took a silver trowel, and dexterously laid on the mor- 
tar; the stone was lowered; the regal mason duly applying the square 
and plummet in workmanlike fashion, and striking the stone with a gold- 
en mallet three times. Corn was placed on the stone, wine and oil were 
poured upon it, and the ceremony was over. 

Then followed a competition for prizes, given by Prince Albert, to pro- 
ficients in Highland games and sports; after which the workmen dined 
and danced in the Queen's “iron ball-room.”’ 


It is stated that Sir James Graham would not remain in Ireland, as 


| was reported yesterday, but hasten on to London ; in consequence of the 


critical state of our foreign relations. 
The fleets at Queenstown have separated. The screw-steamers have 
gone to Lisbon ; the paddle-steamers and sailing-ships were this morning 


| on their way to Spithead. 


Mr. Gladstone, whom the Town-Council of Edinburgh proposed to pre- 
sent with a burgess-ticket of freedom, has written to inform the Lord 
Provost that he cannot at present visit Edinburgh, as he is obliged to re- 
turn to London, to devote the ensuing week to public business. 

The Peace Conference at Edinburgh is definitively fixed for the 12th 
and 13th instant. 


The Paris correspondent of the Z7imes, writing on Thursday, states tha 
accounts have arrived at the Russian Embassy that the English and 
French fleets had entered the Dardanelles and arrived at Constantinople. 
But we do not find the statement corroborated by other accounts or cir- 
cumstances. 

From the Principalities we hear that there is not sufficient warehouse- 
room for the stocks of corn at Braila and Galatz; that the Sulina mouth 
is as unpassable as ever; and that cholera had broken out at Odessa. A 
sanitary cordon has been established from Sulina to Widin. 

A letter from Jassy, dated the 16th of September, and published im the 
Vienna Presse, states that on the previous day orders arrived from 8t. 
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Petersburg to hasten the preparations for crossing the Danube, and to | 
quadruple the stores, This news must be received with caution. 
Another field-day at Olmiitz took place on the 26th September. The | 
citadel of the fortress was besieged. Kegular approaches were made, and 
in order not to injure the permanent works, a line of temporary defences 
were thrown up without the walls. These were to be subjected to ex- 
riments in mining and countermining. But first they were inspected 
y both Emperors, on foot, and wearing the ordinary fatigue-dress of the 
army. This over, they took their stand on a strong tribune, and the | 
sham battle commenced with a reciprocal cannonade from the fortress and 
the trenches. The garrison made a sortie, and were repulsed; but their 
next move was more fortunate. They sprung a mine under the advanced 
battery of the besiegers ; and in an instant not only mounds of earth, but 
the heavy artillery mounted on it, flew into the air. Although the troops | 
had been withdrawn, one soldier was killed and several were wounded ; 
a shower of hard lumps of mud falling even around the Imperial watch- 
binge The Emperors ran among the ruins and inspected them for an 
our. 

Letters from Olmiitz mention that our Ambassador, the Earl of West- 
moreland, had an interview with the Count Nesselrode, Baron Mayen- 
dorf, and Count Von Budberg, and subsequently a special audience of the | 
Emperor Nicholas. } 
The usual ceremony of presenting the Sheriffs Elect of the City of Lon- 
don to the Cursitor Baron, Mr. George Bankes, for the approval of her 
Majesty was performed yesterday, at Westminster. In sketching the 
lives of the Sherifis, the Recorder stated that Mr. Alderman Wire has 
attained his present position by his industry, talent, and perseverance. 
Mr. Wire was a clerk in the firm of which he is now the head; for six- 
teen years he represented the Ward of Walbrook in the Court of Common 
Council, and was elected Alderman on the retirement of Alderman Gibbs. 
Mr, Wallis, the junior Sheriff, has not held office before, but his family 
connexion with the City is of long standing. The usual feast was held 
in the evening, at the London Tavern. It was attended by the Cursitor 
Baron, Lord Dudley Stuart, the Lord Mayor Elect, many City notables, 
and Dr. Bowring. The speech of Dr. Bowring travelled out of the usual 
range of mutual compliment. Although he admitted that one year in 
Europe is better than “a cycle in Cathay,” yet he could not refrain 
from pointing out that the Chinese enjoy the blessings of education— 

Not long ago, it was bis privilege to see a great struggle for official position 
in one of the provinces of that country, which could only be obtained by 
literary distinction. He saw nine thousand youths from the village schools 
come together to be examined for literary honours, and it was the highest 
ambition of themselves and their relatives that they should attain what was 
called literary rank. They arrived at Canton attended by about fifty thou- 
sand of their friends; and so earnest were they that some of them died in 
the struggle. Of those nine thousand, only seventy-two could be elected for 
literary distinction ; and the seventy-two who were successful were sent to 
Pekin, there to be kept as the future rulers of the land. He trusted that the 
intercourse of England with China would increase year by year. In Canton 
he word of an English merchant is better than a bond, and it is for the inte- 
rest of England and China alike that this feeling should be maintained. In 
China there are seven newspapers published in the English language: and 
he trusted that in all our intercourse with that country England would ap- 
pear less in the character of a conqueror and mcre as a merchant, 





Contrary to expectation, prices at Mark Lane made but a slight advance 
yesterday. An impression scemed to prevail among purchasers that the de- 
ticiency in our harvest has been exaggerated, and that there will be no 
= difficulty in obtaining the requisite supplies from abroad. A more pro- 
able reason for the temporary pause of speculation was the decision of the 
Bank of England, on Thursday, to raise the rate of interest and discount to 
five per cent. The simple fact that, in the face of this depressing influence, 
the price of wheat should have maiutained an advance of 2s. aquarter above 
the current rates on Monday, shows that strong apprehensions of consider- 
able dearth are still entertained ; nor is it probable that such fears will be 
allayed so long as shipping continues so scarce and freights so high as they 
have been for some time. The most encouraging accounts have lately been 
given regarding the large supplies which may be expected from abroad during 
the next twelve months ; but it is very questionable whether as large a por- 
tion of those supplies as we require will reach this country in time, 
unless prices rise higher than they have yet done. Some of our con- 
temporaries speak ot the danger of our importing too much grain, 
owing to exaggerated notions of scarcity; but, great as that evil might 
be, the importing too little, in consequence of our wants being under- 
estimated, would be a much greater calamity, and might even cause 
more injury to trade, As to striking the juste milieu in our im- 
ports of grain, that would be difficult under any circumstances, and, with 
our shamelul want of food statistics, is utterly impossible. The only accu- 
rate information we have on the subject, is with regard to our consumption 
of foreign wheat and flour; which appears to have been going on at a very 
rapid rate before our own harvest was gathered, and which may be expected 
to proceed still more rapidly now that our own supplies threaten to be so 
very deficient. During the first eight months of the present year, we im- 
ported 3,304,025 quarters of foreign wheat, and 3,337,206 hundredweight of 
foreign flour; and yet we are told that “the stocks in granary are by no 
means excessive.” 














MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excnanor, FrIpAY APTERNOON. 

The various Stock Markets early in the week exhibited symptoms of a | 
renewal of the panic which prevailed on Saturday last, when it was stated 
that the English and French fleets had been ordered to Constantinople ; and 
although the Funds rallied nearly 1 per cent at the opening on Monday, | 
upon the explanation that only two ships from each fleet ad been despatched 
for the protection of foreign residents in the Turkish capital, Consols subse- 

uently declined to 919 4, owing to large speculative and other sales, in- 
cluding one for the Savings-Banks. A further rise of 3s. in the Corn-market 
had also great influence. A continuation of sales caused a decline on Tues- 
day to 903; from which there was only a trifling reaction. These sales often 
have a greater effect until the facts transpire upon which they are based, 
owing to the important matters now engrossing public attention, of a 
political, commercial, and financial nature. With regard to the latter, 
it has been occasionally rumoured that the Government have been 
selling Stock to provide for the dissentients to the conversion of South | 
Sea Annuities; and that a new loan may be necessary to complete | 
the arrangement. On Wednesday, upon some purchases on behalf of the | 
public, the Funds rallied about i} ; Consols then closed at 92}. Yesterday, | 
considerable excitement prevailed : Consols opened at 92; but the tone of | 
the Turkish news being regarded as rather more pacific, they advanced ra- 
pidly to 933, and would probably have been higher, had not a sudden check 


been given by the Bank of England raising the rate of discount to 5 per 
cent ; which caused the Funds to fall rather more than 1, with only a slight 
subsequent rally. This proceeding on the part of the Bank was not to~ 

ether expected ; the great depression in the Funds, and other omens, having 
had the salutary effect of checking excess of speculative shipments of mann- 
factured goods. It is expected that the revenue returns for the quarter ending 
on the 10th of October will show a large increase. Today the Funds opened 
rather lower, and Consols were done at 92}: they subsequently rose 1 per 
cent, owing to purchases by parties who had sold for the fall; and after 
several intermediate fluctuations, close officially at 934 §, and after regular 


| hours at 93} §. Exchequer Bills have this week been done at 17 discount; 


they are now 13 8 discount. India Stock has fallen 5. 

Foreign Stocks, influenced by the state of Consols, exhibited much depres- 
sion until Wednesday, when a favourable reaction occurred ; but, compared 
with last week, there is still a decline in some securities, to the following 
extent—Danish Five per Cents, Buenos Ayres, and Venezuela, 3/.; Swedish, 
2; Brazilian, Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents, and Belgian, 1; Mexican, 
4. The improvement has been—Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 3; 
Ditto Deferred, and Sardinian, 2; Austrian Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 
and Russian Five per Cents, 1; Spanish Three per Cents, and Deferred, }. 

Railways, early in the week, suffered from extensive sales ; which in sym- 


| pathy with other markets caused heaviness, but without material depression, 


On Wednesday they rallied, in some cases from 2/. to 3/. per share ; owing 
partly to preparations for settlement of the account, which took place yester- 
day, when a scarcity of stock was experienced: this, before the Bank 
decision, had raised London and North-western to 1044, and Midland 
to 60}. Subsequently, these and other leading lines b flatter; but 
at the close there was still an improvement, compared with last Saturday, 
to the following extent—York and North Midland, 4/. 10s.; Midland, 
3/. 15s.; London and North-western, 3/. 10s. ; Oxford, Worcester, and Wol- 
verhampton, 3/.; Great Northern, South-eastern, and York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick, 2/. 10s.; Caledonian, Great Western, London and South-western, 
and Norfolk, 2/.; East Lancashire, Lancashire and Yorkshire, London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, and North British, 17. Lancaster and Carlisle 
have declined 2/. In Foreign Shares the advance has been—Paris and Or- 
leans, 2/.; Northern of France, Paris and Lyons, and Paris and Strasbourg, 
10s.; Great Central of France, 5s. Western of France have declined lL, 
and Grand Junction of France 5s. Today there has been great buoyancy in 
the Share Market: the leading English lines have advanced 2/. in several 
instances, and Foreign about lds, 





Saturpay, Twetve o’CLock. 

The English Funds are at prices which they reached after regular hours 
yesterday, although they opened } lower : Consols are now 93} g for Money 
and Account. Exchequer Bills 13 8 discount. The bullion return by the 
Bank of England shows a decrease of 181,615/. compared with last week. In 
Foreign Stocks there is nothing doing. Railways are rather lower ; the bar- 
gains at present recorded are in the following—Bristol and Exeter, 91; Cale- 
donian, 50}; Eastern Counties, 12; Blackwall, 73; Great Western, 81; 
London and North-western, 103}; Midland, 593; South-eastern, 59}. 

Saturpay, Two o'CLock, 

The English Funds have declined } since the morning, and Consols were 
for a short time 923 sellers ; they close rather stronger, at 92% 34 for Money 
and Account. In the official list the bargains for Money are marked at 
934, 2, 3, 4; and for Account 934, §, 23, 34. Exchequer Bills 13 8 dis- 
count. Foreign Stocks have not altered. Granada Deferred has been done 
at 83 3; Buenos Ayres continue flat at 58 62, and Venezuela at 30 5, 

Railways leave off rather lower, a few sales having occurred; the-latest 
transactions have been in the following—Ambergate, Notts, Boston, and 
Eastern Junction, 4}; Bristol and Exeter, 92; Caledonian, 50; Eastern 
Counties, 11]; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 62; Great Northern, 74}; Great 
Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 102; Great Western, 80}; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 633; London and Blackwall, 73; London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, 95; London and North-western, 103}; Ditto Fifths, 12}; London 
and South-western, 76} ; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 19}; Mid- 
land, 59$; Midland, Birmingham, and Derby, 34; Norfolk, 47; North 
British, 27; North Staffordshire, 113; South-eastern, 60}; South Wales, 
35; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 62; Ditto Extension, 11; York and 
North Midland, 48}; Chester and Holyhead Guaranteed 5} per Cent, 16}; 
Eastern Counties Extension New 6 per Cent, 134 ; Lancashire and Yorkshire 
6 per Cent Stock, 140; Midland Consolidated Bristol and Birmingham, 6 

er Cent, 142; Ditto Preference, 44 per Cent, 44; North British, 104; York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick, 4 per Cent Preference, 98; Great Indian Peninsula, 
5}; Namur and Liege, (with interest,) 7; Northern of France, 34; Paris 
and Lyons, 264; Paris and Strasbourg, 37}; Sambre and Meuse, 8. Mine— 
General, 15. Banks—British North American, 59; London Joint Stock, 22 5 
London and Westminster, 34; Union of Australia, 64; Union of London, 
173. Miscellaneous—Australian Agricultural, 35; Crystal Palace, 6}; 
North British Australasian, 1; Peel River Land and Mineral, 5; Scottish 
Australasian Investment, 2} ; South Australian Land, 35. 

923 3 










3 per Cent Consols,......... Danish 3 per Cents ........ 83 5 ex d. 
Ditto for Account, ........++ 92j 34 | Dutch 2} per Cents......... 624 

3 per,Cent Reduced ........ shut Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 93 5ex d. 
7, Peers shut Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 23f 4] 
Long Annuities ............ shut Peruvian 44 per Cents ..... 713 
Bank Stock ..... «+. shut Ditto Deferred 3 per Cents . 49 51 ex d. 
Exchequer Bills . 13 8 dis | Portuguese 4 per Cents ..... 24 
India Stock ......... 241 6 Russian 5 per Cents ........ 112 14 
Austrian 5 per Cents. 947 Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 96 8 
Brazilian 5 per Cents, 97 Dex d | Spanish 3 per Cents........ 40 6 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 97 9 Ditto Deferred ..........+++ 223 
Chilian 6 per Cents ....... 99 101 ex d.| Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 92 5 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 1013 | Swedish 4 per Cents........ 923 





Che Chratres. 

“ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” Mr. Gustavus Brooke, with all his de- 
fects of detail, has succeeded by his strong delineations in drawing such 
crowds to Drury Lane that his engagement is to be extended for a week 
or two more. Last Wednesday he did double work, playing both in the 
morning and in the evening, and on both occasions he was attractive. 
Under these circumstances, disparaging criticism finds itself in a dilemma. 
If it is wrong—why, of course it’s wrong, and there’s an end of the mat- 
ter; if it is right—why, then, being in the right is of no practical use. 
Mr. Gustavus Brooke has secured the favour of that large mass who make 
up the body of a general public, and has thus got such a firm footing that 
he can afford to disregard the aristocratic few, who even if they approved 
would contribute but little towards the repletion of the treasury. 

This difference between the standard of taste set up by persons who 
must really be respected as intellectual judges, and the power of attract- 


| ing the masses, is illustrative of a fact that of late years must have been 


insinuating itself more and more into the conviction of the philosophical 
observer—the fact that audiences are not composed of the same class a8 
the audiences of a quarter of a century ago. The great critics are & 
chosen few, whose opinions do not represent that of the great body ot 
playgoers ; and hence, new principles of action are required on 
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of a manager who would succeed in his vocation. Meanwhile, all due 
honour to Mr. E. T. Smith, who, on the strength of Mr. Brooke's suc- 
cess, is able to put off the equestrian troop for a week or so. If we can- 
not change the course of destiny, it is something at any rate to check the 
rapidity of its advances. 


Letters to the Editor. 


TYRANNY IN TUSCANY. 
Florence, 22d September 1853. 





« «© Miss Cunyn 0 th 
well known that our Chargé d’ Affaires has petitioned the Grand Duke on 
her behalf. The Grand Duke positively refused to liberate her and send 
her out of the country as requested by Mr. Scarlett: he replied that the law 
must have its course, &c. &c. Miss Cunyngham occupies the same cell or 
room in the prison that was occupied by the wife of Modiai. 


Without wishing in the slightest degree to excuse Miss Cunyngham for | 
her extreme folly, arising from a mistaken religious zeal, as well as her impro- 


priety in interfering with the established religious belief of the people of a 

i 
ofthe Tuscan territory,—yet Great Britain cannot suffer a British subject to be 
unduly punished for such irregularity, which can only be regarded by the libe- 
ral portion of the civilized world as a venial offence. Barbarous laws, en- 
acted by a despotic sovereign, cannot be permitted to be enforced in all their 
ri against one of our misguided countrywomen, on the plea that she has 
yoluntarily rendered herself amenable to them. 

I have hitherto considered that despotic government enjoyed the advan- 
tage of being able to suit the action of its laws to the circumstances that 
might present themselves; and, as a consequence, whenever a British sub- 
ject has been confined in this country arbitrarily by the Police, he has in- 
variably applied to his Consul or Minister for redress, to obtain what may 
be called an act of habeas corpus in his favour; a privilege absolutely and 
entirely denied to natives, who, it is well known, have frequently been im- 

risoned for months without having had the nature of their crime communi- 
cated to them. 

Surely, there is a wide difference between the laws enacted by a consti- 
tutiona vernment and those enacted by a despotic prince, who can 
make and unmahe them at his pleasure and caprice without control: 
therefore a British Minister should interfere in their execution when 


they act tyrannically towards a British subject. We should bear in mind, | 
at a constitution was granted to the Tuscans about four years | 


however, 
ago by ‘the present Grand Duke, and solemnly sworn to by him; which 
constitution guaranteed in the fullest extent religious liberty as well as 
the liberty of the press; and all laws previously enacted of a contrary 


tendency were then set aside, amongst which were those which related to | 


making proselytes. This constitution was subsequently but illegally abro- 
gated by the Grand Duke, under the protection of Austrian bayonets, and 
contrary to the wishes of the people. Is Great Britain now prepared to 
sanction this illegal abrogaticn of the Tuscan constitution in the manner 
in which it was effected, and allow one of her subjects to be tried under a 
barbarous obsolete law ?—obsolete, because it was disannulled when the con- 
stitution was granted by the free will of the Sovereign, and never reénacted 
by the consent of the Tuscan people. It is one thing to recognize a govern- 
ment created by the spontaneous act of the people themselves, whatever 
may be its form, and another to recognize a revolution brought about by the 
aid of foreign bayonets, 

I strongly suspect that the Grand Duke wished to avenge himself of our 
interfer nce in favour of the Madiai; and that he thinks Great Britain may 


be insulted with impunity, seeing that —~ - she talks big she rarely if | 


ever acts with energy. It is high time we should act with vigour, for we 
are daily losing our influence on the Continent. Far better would it be that 
we should say nothing about this Cunyngham affair, if not prepared to en- 
foree her liberation. Cromwell would have made short work of such a busi- 
ness had it happened in his time; and so would Charley Napier now, if he 
had half-a-dozen steam-frigates under his orders in the roadstead at Leg- 
horn, for in a few hours he would give the Austrians there strong Aints to 
evacuate the fort. 

If we be bullied by Russia, it is no reason why we should be bullied by 
every small duchy in Europe. 
popular, and does not represent the feelings of the people towards us; who 
would be delighted to see his Austrian allies driven away by us from the 
country, and the constitution restored as a consequence. 

Is not this therefore the proper moment to insist upon the Austrians 
evacuating the Tuscan territory, at the same time that we demand the libera- 
tion of our country woman from the dungeons of a modern Inquisition , rn 

** * 





WHY DO HOUSES FALL DOWN? 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 28th September 1853. 


Sin—Some 
It was not a Scotch nor yet an English earthquake, but a bond fide earth- 
whirling, ‘ backwards and forwards, and upwards and downwards, and 
round and round,” over 900 miles of latitude; toppling down a town and 
decimating its denizens, and, after the actual Re os r which heralded its 
commencement, continuing its freaks for a whole calendar month, keeping 
up the fears of humanity with the dread of “more to come.” Escaping by 
no miracle, but by virtue of living in a house constructed on the “ wattle and 


daub” principle—i.e. a wooden framework planted in the earth, lashed toge- | 


ther with thongs, plastered with clay, and whitewashed, I was enabled, 


while looking at it as it lay half on its beam-ends, to-draw a favourable com- | 


parison between that mode of structure and the brick houses whose materials 
ae together only by natural gravitation pressure: a lesson I did not 
orget. 


In walking through London, the reflection often occurs to my mind as a | 


question, if that earthquake produced such an effect, with buildings mostly 
of ground-floors only, and scarcely any of more than a single story above, 
what would be the effect of such an earthquake in London? Not a building 
would remain undemolished ; the sewers would be choked, the bridges would 
form dams to the river, which would spread out over all the low-lying districts, 
4s in the time of Julius Cwsar. ‘The destruction of life, and consequent putrid 
exhalations, would induce a pestilence, and the destruction of property, a con- 
dition of poverty and impeded industry that would lessen our population 
fearfully; and, were the race of men less noble in these islands, might 
ay us prostrate before the incursions of barbarous hordes, only that we have 
taken security for help in the prosperous colonies that we have planted over 

globe, who would not look coldly on and behold the desecration of their 
Parent land. They and the Norse lands our ancestors came from would 
give of their Rien to build our nation anew. We should build London 


anew, or : new London elsewhere, and better than before, even as the Cali- 
ians do, 
versity. 
We 
but it 
the 


The last thing lacking to our people will be courage in ad- 


may never have an earthquake ; and Lisbon had none—till it came: 
is worth considering whether our buildings are usually constructed on 
Principles likely to hold them together under vibration. Leaving other 


ae has not yet been liberated, although it is | 


ign country,—for which conduct she richly deserved to have been sent out | 


The fact is, that the Grand Duke is very un- | 


7 ago I “assisted ’’—in French phrase—at an earthquake. | 
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buildings out of the question, let us consider those streets composed of rows 
of shops, 7. ¢. places to show-up goods. The houses are constructed on prin- 
ciples diametrically opposite to those of the most durable buildings of the 
world—the Egyptian Dovenites in which the bulk and weight is below, 
and diminishes towards the summit, while the external pressure is all in- 
wards, towards the centre, the parts balancing each other. In examining the 
structure of a house with a London shop, we find that the least bulk and 
weight is below ; that the lower part is composed of slender cast-iron or more 
bulky wooden stilts, while above them on a brestsummer (brest sous mir) 
is borne a huge mass of bricks called the front wall—and, be it remembered, 
not on posts or frames fixed in the earth, but on veritable stilts that may be 
knocked away laterally. But that the houses are in a row and support each 
other, they could not possibly stand under the vibrations of our street earth- 
quakes,—the heavy carriages rumbling along at greater or less speed,—in 
which, fortunately, the vibrations are all vertical and not lateral. 

At first sight, it puzzles the simple observer to understand how such struc- 
tures have come to pass. The old wooden houses, projecting story over 
story across the street, could hold together because they were tenacious 
frames. When they were prohibited from dread of tire, it was only possible 
to construct brick walls vertically. Those brick walls were pierced with 
windows vertically above one costes, with vertical piers between. Desire 
of more light and show space caused the owners to devise the plan of taking 
out the piers at the lower part and supporting the upper part by a brest- 
summer on a post. Subsequently a larger brestsummer was applied and the 
side walls taken away, leaving the whole front on posts. What was at first 
a mere contrivance came to be a custom, and new houses were and are 
constructed in imitation of the patchwork in old ones. The exaggerated 
American expediency, “I say, mistress, lend us the loan of your meat-axe to 
make our hog a hencoop,” is no unapt simile. Build us a font wall to cut 
away, to make a show-up out of it. 

But front walls grew old, and to put in a new handsome front, sometimes 
only the show-up, sometimes from top to bottom, was a usual first step in 
business. New brick-work could not combine with old, and the new wall was 
simply like a plaster cast against the neighbouring house without being 
bonded thereto. Then, again, as the floor-timbers usually extended from 
party-wall to party-wall, there,was nothing effective to tie the front wall to 
the floors. To prevent the wall settling unequally, it was customary to build 
in a scantling of “ bond timber,’’ equivalent to a row of bricks, at intervals 
of six or eight feet, in the inner side, such bond timber serving to fix inner 
linings to. The wall settling, or the bond timber rotting, or both together, 
caused the wall to camber outwards; and then an iron screw rod, with a 
large iron S, or some such elegant device, outside the wall, was applied to 
me it from falling. 

n intermediate house might have a chance ; but a corner shop, the fa- 
vourite of retail traders, was in double danger. With its two front walls 
pasted endwise against the neighbouring houses, and no adhesion to them 
| save the ends of the floor-joices to one or other of the neighbours’ party- 
walls, and with no party-wall of its own—space probably being worth a 
hundred pounds per inch—it is quite evident that any settlement outwards 
must pitch the whole into the street. By the removal of the houses in the 
Strand, that of the late Mr. Thompson became virtually a corner house. It 
stood upon its one party-wall and some stilts in front; but little interference 
with the foundation was necded to bring the whole down: it slipped away 
from its neighbour and fell in a heap ; the material being so small in quantity 
that people wondered what had become of it. Numerous shop-houses in 
London are iy this position ; and were the vibrations of the carriages hori- 
zontal instead of vertical, we should have sundry burstings-in of the roofs of 
omnibuses from the falling materials of the buildings. 

Ordinary brick and mortar does not b l g substance. 
Brick with hot lime, and sufficient iron hoop binding, does. But iron hoop 
binding cannot be used to connect new walls to old ones endwise. Rightly 
used it is a most valuable method, as, hermetically sealed in mortar, it does 
not rust ; but when it is left for months exposed to rain and rust, hanging in 
strips from the wall of an existing building, to connect it to an intended one, 
its tenacity is mostly destroyed. 

The system of building houses in rows, with one party-wall between each, 
always involves difticulty in repairs ; and fear of fire with wooden floors and 
joices prevents the thorough incorporation of the timber in the party-walls. 

f the joices in Mr. Thompson’s house had passed through the eal, they 
would have served as ties to prevent the building from falling. Merely 
resting a few inches in a superficial hole of the brick-work, they could only 
| —_— the mere floor vertically. 
| Shops or show-ups are now creeping upwards to the first-floors—in some 
cases to the house-tops. Space is wanting. Amongst the models of every 
kind, there is wanting a model shop or show-house, and a man of original 
mind to construct it. A framework of wrought-iron, braced and tied to- 
gether as tenaciously as a bird-cage, and the front and back interstices fille? 
with plate-glass, in some cases double, and coloured or clear, or opaque or semi- 
opaque, to admit or modify or exclude light, isthe thing required. With cast 
and wrought iron, and plate-glass and porcelain and slate, and such an artist as 
| Mr. Pickett for a designer, an enterprising shopkeeper might practically en- 
large the site of his worn-out building, ehut out noise and dust, and have 
for advertisement a building unique in its character, and more permanent 
than was the Great Exhibition ; a building that would not tumble down nor 
require insurance against fire, into which vermin could not enter, and on 
which, if the Smoke Abolition Act prove not a dead letter, the owner might 
sit in a greenhouse at eventide, where once the “cockloft”’ held filth and 
foul air; a building that with one-third the dead weight would 
fiftyfold the strength, and be independent of the incessant reparations of the 
patchwork contrivances now existing, in which the aim seems to be how to 
support a heavy mass of bricks on a crystal basement by certain half-con- 
cealed stilts ; a building showing how the area of London might be practi- 
cally increased, and serving as a type of the progressive future. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Bripces ADAMs. 





























MEETING, 
27th September 1853. 
Str—Permit me to point out an error of rather a vexatious nature to the 
party affected by it, which appears in your condensed account of the Herts 
Agricultural Meeting at Wattord, last week. The respected chairman, who 
conducted himself with remarkable discretion, not to say unusual talent, in 
proposing the toasts committed to Aim, did not propose “ the County Mem- 
bers,”’ or distinctly refer to any one of them ; that task being intrusted to a 
late High Sheriff, who in proposing their health used, to the surprise of 
many and of nove more than the chairman, the obnoxious phrase you quote 
as to “their political consistency, so remarkable in these days of political 
weathercocks”’ ; for which, in support of the chairman, who had just before 
deprecated all political allusions, the speaker was emphatically called to 
* order” in various parts of the room. ‘The chairman not only disapproved 
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of the expressions you attribute to him, but would, I venture to say, have 
been the /ast person to use them—being himself as remarkable for good 
sense as the words appeared to many to betray a want of it. 

As a constant reader of your valuable paper, I shall be really obliged by 
your correction of the error, as an act of justice to the gentleman acci- 
AMICUS. 





' dentally misrepresented by it. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FUTURE COURSE OF ENGLAND IN THE EAST. 
Havine ascertained the truth without further disguise to our- 
selves, that Europe is no longer at peace, but at war, the imme- 
diate practical question is, what is England going to do ? 

There are not wanting those who, on specious grounds, would 
regard this second stage of the Eastern question as an opportunity 
for England to revise her position ; who would say, that having 
now seriously confronted the necessity of taking a decided course or 
drawing back, we have the choice still remaining, to draw back. 
It is not too late, they would say, although we have incited the 
Turk to hostilities, and have made so great a show of aiding him 
that we have actually sent our war-ships to his support. Notwith- 





standing we are thus far committed—notwithstanding that re- | 


tractation would now be infamous according to all known standards 
—it is never too late, such advisers would suggest, to draw back 
from a wrong course ; and the best thing that we can do now is, to 
leave those two barbarian states to fight it out between themselves. 
Theoretically extravagant as this line of argument appears, it has 
perhaps been not altogether without its influence in high quarters ; 
influence at least sufficient to give pause, and to delay the decision | 
which is now peremptorily necessary. And it is sustained with | 
some show of argument, in the representation that the six months | 
have sufficed so far for the collection of Turkish strength, that the 
forces of the Sultan could now maintain the boundary of the Da- 
nube, without foreign aid, at least for one campaign. | 
But it is not a question of one campaign. The termination of | 


two alternative courses—placid annexation to Russia, or such 
measures as would make the power of Engl<:. alone equal to 
counterbalance the power of Russia. Englax« would have to 
make herself as powerful in all available means and machinery as 
Russian Europe, with all the sacrifice of time, of money, and of 
political freedom, for such an immense military organization. Wj]] 
this stand the test of commercial policy ? 

But in a such a state of the world, we should indeed have cop- 
nived at the establishment of a rule incompatible with commerce, 
as we understand it now. In the present state of the world, to 
bring about which England has made so great sacrifices, we haye 
learned to send forth commerce on its countless paths by sea and 
land, without guard or convoy. Suffer Russia to be the lord para- 
mount of Europe, Will and Power the only sovereign on the Con- 
tinent, and that state of things would be reversed. We could sus- 
tain our commerce, as well as our independence or our liberty, only 
| by the direct exhibition of main force ; and then not a vessel could 

leave our shores for the innumerable markets of the world without 
| its convoy. Thus our ships would have to be collected in fleets; 





| our commerce would have to be hampered by military organizations, 


in order that it might safely be carried from shore toshore. We are 


| not here indulging in any vain imagining; it is but os out to 


the inevitable conclusion the process by which Russia has already 
been suffered to advance too far. 

Resistance, therefore, is only a question of time; and pro- 
crastination, as usual, only brings loss to that side which has the 
larger share of power and justice to itself. It implies a con- 
stant and an increasing accumulation of the wrongs to be re- 
sisted ; an accumulation, therefore, of resisting power, and an ac- 




















forty years’ peace, involving the deposition of that authority which | cumulation of expenditure for the purpose. Every month lost in 
last arranged the peace and settled the nations upon their present | bringing this matter to a decisive test is an increase to the future 





tenure, is not to be dismissed as the affair of a season. Questions 
of much longer periods and broader interests are now at stake; 
and it is time that those statesmen who will, by their office, be 


recorded in history as responsible before posterity for sustaining or | 
betraying the dignity of their country, should review the consider- | 


ations upon which their course must be determined. Their incon- 


testable and primary objects must be, to defend English interests, | 


to sustain justice, and to restore, as they have so long succeeded 
in preserving, peace, but to restore it on a sounder basis. In 
speaking of English interests, we do not of course mean merely 
money interests; there are other interests besides those of trade, 
not less real or material. If an upright life is better than a 
money success—if honour is more precious than even peace—then 
a state cannot be dishonoured without lowering the standard of 
morality by which its society is regulated ; reducing the law of its 
daily life to a baser level, and entailing upon itself, if not the open 
lawlessness of barbarous states, the fraudulent vice of. civilized 
decay. But let us for the moment, although deeply impressed 
with the paramount importance of sustaining national honour and 
a generous morality, regard the present question as une entirely of 
English interests, without discussing our responsibility to other | 
states or our duty to a higher dignity. 

If it were possible to let matters take their course—to stand | 
apart altogether, and meddle neither with the Russian nor the | 

urk—there is one reason that would be suflicient against 
such a position, on grounds lower than those even of duty | 
and public morality: we should lose by it. Even on this | 
ground, we recognize the necessity of standing up for minor | 
states, and preserving their identity in the comity of na- | 
tions, rather than suffering them to be merged by overruling | 
powers. In the first place, friendly intercourse promotes com- | 
merce, dear to this trading country ; and we may point to Belgium, | 
Turkey, and Sardinia, as being more profitable neighbours, on ac- | 
count of the friendly intercourse which promotes commerce, than | 
those great allies who are at the present moment occasioning to us | 
so much trouble and uneasiness. 

Secondly, the absorption of those smaller states would totally | 
_ the balance of power. Leave Russia alone in her course | 
of grasping aggression, and you would remove the barrier from 
that course which would not terminate until “ Russia ” and “ Eu- 
rope” should be two expressions for the same thing. Still to ad- 
here to the lowest test of morality for the wisdom of such a course 
on our part, let us note that English intercourse and commerce 
would then be regulated by that power which has peculiarly dis- 
tinguished its sway by arbitrary exclusions and prohibitory ta- 
riffs. This is not a matter of speculation, it is strictly a matter of 
knowledge. Russia has pals her spirit in action ; and, lest 
we might mistake either spirit or action, has formally declared 
both the principles and the purpose of her course. She has de- 
clared that she recognizes no ce but her own. She claims to de- 
fine the boundaries of states, to determine their sovereign rights, 
and to settle their political and commercial relations. 

Supposing we abandoned all the old ideas about the balance of 
power—that we should abandon the idea of any intervention in 
the affairs of Europe, disclaim our place at the council, and make 
up our minds henceforward to spin cotton and placidly await our 
destiny,—we should still ultimately realize the folly of that course 
im an immense amount of commercial loss. This inevitable result 
is but too tangible. Russia has by her acts and her declaration 

roclaimed that there is one thing superior to the public law of 
Surope, and that is Russian law. We should negatively admit 
that assertion ; we should abandon justice; we should give up the 
comity of nations. Henceforward there would be in Europe 
nothing sovereign but Will and Power. Under such a rule for the 
ciyilized world, there would be, for a state so rich as England, but 











| national debt of England—a national debt incurred with tarnished 
| credit. 
| As we thus come to the conclusion that the course of positive 
submission is impracticable, and the course of positive counter- 
| action unavoidable, the next practical question is, what can Eng- 
land do?—Quite enough, without departing from her own pro- 
vince. In the first place, she can, in word and act, make a deter- 
mined protest against the further growth of one lawless power. A 
| juncture has arrived at which it belongs to the statesmen respon- 
sible for the conduct of English affairs to utter before the world a 


| manifesto, declaring that England, strong in her own strength, dis- 


claims and resists the Russian infraction of the public law of 
Europe—will not make or meddle with it save to resist. It would 
not be necessary for any English statesman, conscious of his real 
power, to ask any King, or Emperor, or Grand Duke, whether 
the form of this manifesto was such as pleased him. It is 
time to break away from these entangling alliances, and to 
separate England for ever from these new and base ideas— 
these lawless laws—these sophistries, by which Emperors and 
Chancellors can induce their accomplices on thrones or in cabinets 


| to aid them in defrauding Europe of its great statutes. If the 


faith in those statutes be destroyed, no new treaties can ever re- 
store a public law abandoned by every power. It is the mission 
of England to make the last stand for that public law, and to pre- 
vent its being recorded in history that these subversive principles, 
these lawless acts, have been adopted by the acclamation of poten- 
tates without solemn protest. 

Russia has forced England to this contest; and, as we have al- 
ready said, the consequences will not be upon England, either 
materially or morally. If England utter this protest against the 
new political Pope, the consequences will be upon him. England 
ean support her protest by active and decisive measures, still on 
her own ground. England is still without a rival in — at 
sea. When it comes to a question of will, it lies with her will to 
sweep the Russian navy from the surface of the seas, brushing 
away every stick or board before the storm of her indignation, or 
shutting the shipping up in Russian ports, useless because closed. 
Standing alone, meddling not with Russia by land, keeping to her 
own element, England could strike so fatal a blow upon the Im- 
perial pretender as would shake his power to the very heart of his 
own dominions. It is needless to follow out the consequences of 
such a course, if England rouse her spirit and choose to declare 
that decisive action should no longer be solely on the side of law- 
lessness and oppression. 


MORAL OF MISS CUNYNGHAM’S CASE. 
THE case of Miss Cunyngham has naturally given rise to much 
discussion, which is in some instances prosecuted so as to make @ 
good effect out of a telling subject, rather than to correct the na- 
tural impulse of an unreflecting public by keeping the plain sense 
of the matter distinctly in view. Our own letters reflect this state 
of the public feeling: some express entire concurrence in the view 
that we have already taken; but there are also objections on the 
score that we withheld our sympathy, and that we neglected the 
important religious motives which actuated the lady. This is a mis- 
take. We expressed a sympathy which was too natural to need 
the heaping of epithets one upon another. It is the sympathy, in 
fact, which chiefly provokes the feeling of regret at the position 
in which the lady has placed herself. The vicious state of Tus- 
cany was not a thing to discover only after arriving within its 
boundaries : we knew by the case of the Madiai, that the Govern- 
ment of the Grand Duke was intolerant, bigoted, and disposed to 
stretch law against reason, justice, or even the statutes of the 
Duchy itself; and inasmuch as a lady who falls back upon the 
protection of her country is not the proper instrument for contend- 
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ing with an absolutist state, there is a natural vexation at seeing , 
her thrust herself in harm’s way. Miss Cunyngham placing her- | 


self within reach of the Grand Duke excites the sentiment of 
sympathy and irritation which we should feel if she put herself 
within reach of the claw of a wild beast at the Zodlogical Gardens. 

The religious motives we did not discuss, although we did not 
forget them. If we were to overlook a breach of law on the score 
of religious zeal, we could not be offended at the Papal aggres- 
sion; and if we say that the Papal movement was error, whereas 
Miss Cunyngham’s is truth, we should be bound, as loyal English 
subjects, to ask whether she is a member of the Church of Eng- 
Jand,—for that is the established truth in England, as Catholicism 
is the established truth in Tuscany, and the principles of the Scot- 
tish Church, to which she perhaps belongs herself, the admissible 
truth in Edinburgh. 

Already there are public suggestions that Ministers should 
undertake the defence of the lady, and should even despatch an 
armed ship to extort justice. It is argued that she was only 
exerting herself on behalf of those who voluntarily sought the 
knowledge that she distributed; and our Government is called, 
by its Protestant allegiance, to interfere on behalf of the Pro- 
testants in Tuscany. But is not that interference exactly the 
same species of offence against public law and national independ- 
ence which we are at the present time denouncing in the case of 
Russia? How can England object to the Czar’s intervention on 
behalf of the Orthodox Greek Christians, if England interfere on 
behalf of the Meterodox Italian Christians ? 

But there is a more searching question than that of right or 
wrong within the letter of Tuscan law, or than the independent 
sovereignty of Tuscany. We in England hold, that the intoler- 
ance of Tuscany is as unreasonable as it is unjust; that no sove- 
reign power has aright to suppress the development of human 
thought; that the freedom of private judgment, which is but 
the more logical name for what we commonly call “ Protestant- 
ism,” is mcre sacred than the established authority of the Grand 
Duchy, or even of some states of greater dimensions. That is our 
opinion; but it is not the opinion of Tuscany ; and so long as we 
recognize equality of rights in separate states, we must permit 
Tuscany to enforce her opinion within her own bounds, A more 
earnest conviction, indeed, might dictate to us the duty of carry- 
ing our opinion into Tuscany, notwithstanding the local authority 
—to invite the concurrence of the people and vindicate liberty on 
Tuscan as well as English ground. This, however, raises a ques- 
tion as old as society,—whether earnest conviction is bound to pro- 
pagate its doctrine by all means against all resistance whatsoever, 
or whether tolerance shall be carried so far as to tolerate even in- 
tolerance. Considering that absolutism does not waive the re- 
sources of compulsion, there is a show of reason for the argument 
that the Americans are not far wrong when they upheld the duty, 
as Mussulmans have done before them, as Crusaders did in old 
times, of carrying forth their doctrine by a conquering aggression : 
but, however such a policy might be sustained by strong argument, 
it is a course that has not hitherto been adopted by England in 
modern times ; it is altogether inconsistent with the course we have 
taken in the East; and it is a right of conquest which we should 
commence in the very worst taste if we were to make the first ob- 
ject of it so feeble a state as Tuscany. 

It may be possible, no doubt, to evoke out of the question which 
Miss Galseghen has revived, much profounder and larger princi- 
ples than any which have yet been applied to such cases. A con- 
temporary points to a distinction between the two kinds of offences 
against the laws of a country—“ those which all civilized nations 
concur in regarding as crimes, e. g. theft, murder, &c. ; and those 
which, though in one country they are denounced as crimes, may 
in another be thought venial or even praiseworthy acts.” This is 
ajust distinction. It is as respects nations the same distinction 
which we draw between acts “mala in se” and those which are 
“mala prohibita”; and it is in some degree recognized in the 
distinction habitually drawn between municipal and _politi- 
cal offences. It would be a fine thing for England, if she could 
so far amend the loose code called the international law, by 
introducing this distinction: but it could only be established 
in the recognition of the world by convention, and could not 
im any manner be imported into Tuscany as the compulsory 

of an armed ship. There is some reason to doubt whether 
nations are yet arrived at that degree of civilization which qua- 
lifies them to sit in any such convention, to signify their ac- 
eT A beginning, however, might be made by inviting 
gland herself to declare this principle as an object at which she 
should aim. If our Ministers can be induced to accept the prin- 
ciple, it will prove that England at least has qualified herself to 
sit in such a convention. 





SUGGESTION AND EXECUTION. | 
Tr is a long way from a suggestion to execution; and at the pre- 
sent time, which is peculiarly fertile in suggestions, we have pecu- 
liarly to deplore the lagging of execution. Savans can meet in 
congress, sanitary or statistical ; can recite data carefully collected, 
and pee upon the census of health, arterial drainage, or the 
“grand circle” of organic life, with suggestions for collecting fur- 
ther data in order to apply science in the completest form for ac- 
complishing the great objects of securing human welfare. But, some- 
how, they do not succeed in bearing so strongly as they might 
upon public opinion. There is reason to suppose that if all the 
cost and energy expended upon gathering together savans to listen 
to each other, and reconyince those who have already been con- 
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vinced a hundred times, were devoted to overeoming the actual 
obstacles to the accomplishment of their main purposes, we should 
have less of this meeting and more results. Perhaps the general 
fault is, that too much labour is exclusively bestowed upon the 
endeavour to convince the public of a saatieaiue proposition, and 
searcely any upon the endeavour to remove those particular pre- 
judices or substantial difficulties which are the true obstacle. 

We have two grand examples of this mistaken course in what is 
now before us. It is some years since sanitary associations fairly 
convinced the public that there ought to be systematic measures 
for securing the public health, and that there ought to be a public 
department for the purpose. Nobody denies that proposition now. 
The Ministry of the day at last gave in and assented ; a Board of 
Health was established, and the sanitary reformers exulted in their 
own triumph. They hallooed too soon. They had neglected, we 
suppose, to review the available materials for constructing the pro- 
posed department. It would appear as if they confounded invent- 
ors, originators, and explorers, with men qualified to be executive 
officers; although the qualification for the two classes of employ- 
ment are quite distinct, and are not always combined. The sani- 
tary reformers did not make the Minister of the day understand 
the nature and necessary composition of the public department— 
possibly because the reformers themselves had not mastered that 
part of the subject. The consequence is, that we have a depart- 
ment ostensibly constructed for the purpose, but actually possess- 
ing neither the confidence of the general Executive, nor power 
conferred by the Legislature, nor the codperation of the public. 
At this moment, while the Health department is exercising a pro- 
per activity in carrying out the measures which it supposes to be 
necessary, it is, as in the ease of Newcastle, systematically opposed 
by the medical men of the place. The oflicial department appears 
to have acted separately from the medical men; and the conse- 
quence is, that it is endeavouring to carry out its duties in defiance 
of professional and local influence. How much must the sanitary 
reformers have neglected to open the way for practical results, by 
working at the reduction of the obstacles existing in the public 
mind, whether those obstacles consisted of prejudices against 
“centralization” or of objections to particular persons in the 
department. 

Another impediment consists in the vis inertie of personal inte- 
rest, supported by brutish ignorance. There is scarcely an improve- 
ment which health-oflicers can undertake which does not interfere 
with some selfish vested right. For example, there is a great black 
ditch that runs along the low ground of Battersea Fields; it ran 
near that Albion Terrace which at the last visitation of cholera 
was so fearfully scourged; and it has remained in the same state 
since that time. Attempts to improve the place were checked by 
various difficulties, and one opponent of the works was a Mr. Gra- 
ham, the tenant of Hedge Farm. A remonstrance was got up 
against cleansing the ditch, “ as a waste of public funds”; so dif- 
ficult is it for ignorance to perceive the operation of causes which 
are not grossly and visually manifest. It is slow work, the en- 
deavour to convince such people that there ought to be a Board ot 
Health, or that stagnant water causes the calamity called cholera. 
The very clown, who would roar out under the pangs of the 
disease at one moment, disbelieves that which he does not himsclf 
feel so long as he is in health; or, to use an expression which es- 
eaped a City Conservative lately, in speaking of the propesal 
to remove a market nuisance, he will object to convert city or 
field “into a parlour.” The object of the reformer should be, not 
to “convince” those persons of a proposition which they are in- 
competent to entertain, but to convince them that their convenience 
will be as great under the improved state of affairs as under the 

resent; or, if that be impossible, then to convince them, by 
aving procured sufficient legislative power, that they must yield 
to the recognized authority of the public. 


REFORM OF IRISH REPRESENTATION. 

THERE is a “young Ireland” growing up, “not of the Nation 
school,” whose members, “ taught by the misfortunes of their pre- 
decessors, are attending to their business and duties as landlords, 
magistrates, poor-law guardians, and the natural leaders of the 
people” in the practical business of daily life. Ireland, however, 
is subject to a species of “ fulse medium,” which prevents her from 
being fairly represented in the National Legislature, and excludes 
her natural representatives from their fair chance of election. The 
false medium consists of the organized priesthood, whom eircum- 
stances have combined to make enemies not only of England but 
of improvement. By these means, Ireland receives mésrepre- 
sentation from gentlemen of the Brigade; whose allies are able 
to exclude even liberal Roman Catholies like Sir Thomas Red- 
ington, and to substitute the most violent representatives of the 
most violent clique. Impressed by this fact, a correspondent of 
the Times suggests, that in any new Reform Bill, it should be an 
object to improve the representation of Ireland by frustrating the 
action of the fulse medium; and he would do that by rendering 
void every election which is carried by the interference of the 
priest. 

On the surface this suggestion goes direct to the evil, and ap- 
pears as proper a plan of dealing with corrupt elections by spirit- 
ual means, as disfranchising a borough, or voiding an election, for 
corruption of the money kind. But as soon as the attempt is 
made to apply the suggestion, its difficulty appears. In the first 
place, money corruption is effected by means much more tangible 
than the offer of “indulgences” or the threat of ulterior retribu- 
tion. Secondly, if the rule were applied to Romanists in Ireland, 
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it must be applied to Romanists in England; and that would be 
harshly unjust to some of our most intelligent citizens. It would 
also be to introduce into the political machinery, over again, pre- 
cisely those sectarian tests which it has been the object of liberal 
politicians to abolish ; and, on the same principle, the prohibitive 
rule might be extended to the clergy of every sect. ; 

But, we think, the very existence of Young Ireland, as it has 
been properly described, proves that it is not necessary to adopt 
a sectarian test. It would indeed work unjustly in Ireland it- 
self; for there also are to be found many, still classed by statistics 
amongst the Roman Catholics, who are in every respect as liberal 
and as intelligent as any part of the English population. The 
malignant influence which still retains a precarious power in per- 
verting the representation of Ireland has only been more violent 
of late because it knows that its strength and life are waning. 
They are giving way under the advance of education and of mate- 
rial improvement. The thinning of the population and the better 
wages are elevating the body of the Irish people to a higher level 
and a greater independence. English landlords and English ideas, 
newly imported, are strengthening that independence, and render- 
ing Ireland more like the sister kingdom. 

There is another source of reform—the introduction of English 
candidates. As the Irish people become educated, their under- 
standing of their own interest improves; for there is a Young Ire- 
land of the working class as well as of the landlord class. Edu- 
cated, better off, more independent, and 7 accustomed to 
test candidates by practical considerations, the Irish electoral body 
will become less influenced by dogmatic promises or denunciations. 
Indulgences or posthumous penalties will weigh little with a body 
to whom candidates and “ natural leaders” will be daily promising 
a condition materially and strikingly improved in this world. The 
“drum ecclesiastic” might be beaten till it split, but where the 
chink of shillings sounds—where landlords promise comfortable 
homesteads—where candidates represent themselves as the means 
of getting additional facilities for housing, and feeding, and cloth- 
ing the Irish people in a better style—there will the following go. 
And in proportion as candidates, whether English or Irish, turn 
the attention of the people to these substantial matters, so will the 
new influence increase to the destruction of the old. 
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other party responsibly concerned. The Legislature, which regu - 
lates these matters, ought to understand the business of lawmaking ; 
judges and others who administer the law ought to be able to lead 
us from facts to a just conclusion, from a neglect of responsibility 
to the penalty ; and more especially all architects and surveyors 
ought to be able to prove that they have fulfilled all that technical 
duty requires. The sufficiency of supports in building is not 
,‘ a matter of opinion,” although we observe that certain architects 
and surveyors who reported to the jury have declared it to be 
so; but it is a matter to be distinctly ascertained. In mechanics, 
knowa materials will sustain a known weight with certainty; a 
greater weight, or a subtraction of materials, may induce uncer. 
one but the full extent of this doubtful margin may be mea- 
sured, and the equivalent of certainty again restored by allowing 
more than sufficient. It is the custom of paring away material— 
of shaving away half-bricks, of using lime improper in quality, 
of employing a few shores less than the absolutely safe number— 
which enables one constructer to underseil another, and introduces 
the element of doubt. In most cases, it is that underselling pro- 
pensity that is the kernel of the manslaughter; and it is the com- 
mercial spirit that sets architect against architect to gamble in 
the risk of life, which teaches men to betray their duty. And 
this will continue so long as we have sham trials ending in smoke. 
If we had genuine straightforward punishments, whether for ar- 
chitects, or railway directors, or steam-ship managers, who had 
risked life through the use of insufficient materials or bad me- 
thods, we should have the many professional men with which this 
country abounds reducing their calculations to a more substantial 
certainty, and refusing to undertake the responsibility of works 
unless the precautions against danger were more than sufficient. 








THE TURNPIKE TRUST SYSTEM. 


A CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to a local point, which has, 
however, a general interest. It is proposed, within the jurisdiction 
of the Bristol Turnpike Trust, to erect a new gate at West-town on 
the Ashton road ; and our correspondent shows that this addition 
to the fiscal restrictions upon local travelling is needless. The 
total cost of the road is just over 1306/.; the revenue 1391/.; 
leaving a balance in hand of 85/7. But the gate is added in order 
to raise more “ wind ” for some less profitable part of the trust ; 





THE HOUSE IN THE STRAND. 

Ir has been proved before the Coroner’s inquest, certainly not 
without sufficient examination, that the fall of the house in the 
Strand was occasioned by the carelessness of the architect, in 
neglecting to sustain the building by sufficient supports during 
certain alterations; thus causing the death of the persons who 
were killed by the fall. Any relation of cause and effect was 
never more distinctly made out than in the present instance; and, 
in conformity with the verdict of the Jury, the Coroner has issued | 
a warrant against Mr. Abraham on the charge of manslaughter. 
It is probelie, however, that from this point the proceedings 
will become specimens not of the common sense exemplified 
by the verdict, but of illogical conclusion and injustice. Not- 
withstanding our sense of responsibility, we do not apply 
it to others in matters of trade with any exactness. So | 
long as men do not contemplate the consequences that are | 
nevertheless essentially included in the natural course of their 
actions, there is a disposition to exonerate them, and es- | 

cially when those consequences are collateral to the main ob- | 
jects which the public has most distinctly in view. A man who | 
can keep down expenditure, who can save materials, who can push 
on a process within a pia short period of time, will enjoy the | 
sympathy, the support or leniency of the public, notwithstanding | 
the fact that his pushing such objects too closely may bring about 
the death of his fellow creature. We see that imperfect control 
daily illustrated in the history of the railway; and the same 
spirit of undue parsimony or want of care which ends in the | 
fall of railway viaducts or bridges has been pronounced by a Jury | 
to have occasioned the accident in the Strand. It is probable that 
on the trial, however, for want of means to carry out the good 
sense of the Jury, the person so far pronounced to be culpably re- | 
sponsible will be let off, as railway directors and officers have been ; | 
and in that event the proceedings before the Coroner’s Jury will be 
stultified. 

Yet the architect, who is here fastened upon for retribution, is | 
likely to undergo an injustice of an opposite kind. The fact of 
being brought before a Jury, and ne out by a verdict of | 
“manslaughter,” may do him injury in his business; and thus, by | 
a very =. process, he will be subjected to severe punish- | 
ment; while the whole force of example which might tell upon 
his brethren will be nullified, and in the end the individual will | 
have been persecuted without any advantage obtained from his 
punishment. 

The Coroner’s Jury, indeed, to a certain extent exemplified the 
imperfect reasoning common in such matters, when they endea- 
vour to modify their verdict out of “ kindness” to Mr. Abraham. | 
They were not answerable for the law; they had nothing to do 
with the measure of retribution proper in his case; all that they | 
had to do was to pronounce a waalliel or “ true-saying ” upon the 
cause of the accident; and kindness has nothing to do with the 
declaration of truth, although it properly has much to do with the | 
infliction of penalty by erring humanity upon its fellows. Sub- | 
stantially, however, the Jury made us sateen their purpose, 
which was in itself sufficiently intelligent and sensible. They are | 
not professional lawyers, snd Gheselive not auswerable for strict | 
professional accuracy. It is different, however, with almost every | 


| robbery, be it upon rich or poor. But 


and is thus adding one more grievance to the many inflicted in 
maintaining that gigantic public nuisance the bankrupt “ turnpike 
trust ” of the kingdom. 

Bristol, it may be remembered, is not a thousand miles from the 
scene of Rebecca’s exploits ; and although in districts better under 
the control of the Police than those of Wales we do not have 
riots, yet we endure what are almost as bad—unjust exactions and 
personal inconvenience. Hopelessness of thoroug iy improving the 
system has rendered its administrators reckless : the endeavour to 
get as much as possible, without caring particularly about the 
means, has induced a system of subletting ; and at the very bounds 
of the city of London itself, that system causes a low species of 
partnership between the local collector and the ultimate recipients 
of the tolls, which marks the vicious character of the whole sys- 
tem. It may be said that the consumer pays the impost, and it 
is therefore spread over the whole public. But it is a very incon- 
venient plan for the rich to be stopped in the midst of a smart trot 
for the levy of a small tax; and it is a still more objectionable 
mode of levying a general tax sometimes upon the poor carter, who 
is about the worst of all people to select as paymaster on account 


| of the public. For the whole public is interested in the mainte- 


nance of roads—the first thing to construct on the founding of a 
new community. 

How much extravagance is incurred by the system of trusts is 
shown by the same correspondent, who points out that in three 
neighbouring parishes fifty miles of highways are maintained at a 
cost under 12/. per mile, while the average cost under the Bristol 
Trust is 60/. per mile. Now a toll levied in the name of maintain- 
ing roads, but really expended in maintaining extravagance, is 
there is one inconvenience at- 
tending the discussion of the whole subject—its utter staleness. 
Everybody knows the extent of the nuisance, and hates it equally. 
We verily believe, that the trustee who proposes the “ new gate” 


| sickens at the discussion even more than the carter resents the 


toll. The nuisance is one of those that survives partly by pre- 
scription and partly by their very extent. The whole subject is 
brought to the surface again by these occasional and local contests 
about some particular gate, and then we do but need a reference to 
the vexation, as a memorandum that some day or other we must 
“do something.” Lord Palmerston has promised the establish- 
ment of county administration in reference to local rates ; and 
in that promise we hope to see the euthanasia of the preposterous 
turnpike trust system. 








Exptoration or Nortuern Avstraiia.—On the recommendation of 
the Duke of Newcastle, the Treasury has granted the necessary funds— 
2500/.—for the expedition proposed by M. Ernest Haug to explore the 
North of Australia. In deference to the opinion of influential persons 
connected with Australia, M, Haug has modified his plan so far as to 
postpone the survey of the Western quarter of the North. He will proba- 
bly start early in November; and, as originally proposed, will rendezvous 
at Singapore, where the equipment of the expedition can be completed. 
The unusually prompt result of the application to the Treasury must 
ascribed to the merits of the proposal, the energetic backing of Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison and the Geographical Society, and the quick sympathies of 
the Colonial Minister. 
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MACILWAIN’S LIFE OF ABERNETHY.* 

PeRuars surgery is more indebted to John Abernethy for being 
raised from the position of a rather mechanical art, to the rank 
of a science, than even to John Hunter himself. Hunter rose 
above the surgeon. J fe in its largest extent was the subject of 
his thoughts and inquiries: even in science, he was not only a 
comparative anatomist, but, if such a term may be used, a compa- 
rative physiologist. Able as a practical surgeon, original as the 
real founder of modern scientific surgery, in opposition to “ bleed- 
ing,” “ bone-setting,” and “ operations,” Joha Hunter is more 
associated in the mind as a philosopher than as a practitioner how- 
ever eminent. 

It must not be supposed that Abernethy was devoid of philoso- 
phy, or ignorant of comparative anatomy or other cognate science. 





From the outset of his career he called in chemistry to the aid of | 


his investigations of human physiology ; he examined animals both 
in their parts and as wholes, though not with the depth or extent 
of Hunter; and he saw as clearly as his great prototype, that 
practical surgery was a trade above a butcher, and that it was a 
surgeon's business to cure a patient, not to cut him up. As 


regards Abernethy’s great achicvements—the dependence of one | 


organ upon another, the probability not to say certainty that in 
many cases the root of disease would be found in some organ differ- 
ent from that where the symptoms appeared, and the necessity of 
constitutional treatment in every case—the truth had been seen 
more or less dimly by Hunter and others, and doubtless acted upon 
by many without their realizing even to theiz own minds the prin- 
ciples of their practice. 


fession, and even the public at large. He did this not only by 
the distinctness and certainty of his perception as an observer, 
and the clearness of his expression as a writer, but by his 

wer as a lecturer. 
is views upon many pupils, or rather disciples, who carried his 
ideas into practice in almost every direction. The great po- 
pularizers of physiological, hygienic, and special medicine, were 
undoubtedly Southwood Smith and Andrew Combe. But Aber- 
nethy was the first who aimed at giving the patient an idea 


of general treatment applicable to particular disease. His pecu- | 


liarities of manner, the strange, terse, or piquant anecdotes told of 


him, and the stranger still ascribed to him, drew an attention to | 


the views of the man, which the clearness of his style or the im- 
rtance of his views would not of themselves have attained. 
any read “my Book,” from the social celebrity of the author, 

who would not Lave read the book of any other medical man. 

In speaking of Abernethy as a great surgical improver and 
medical reformer, it is not needful to swear oy his words, or to 
uphold his principles in their extreme extent. It is possible that 
he pushed some of his doctrines too far. For example, a 
originating in disordered digestion may have so far injured other 

sas to set up what is tantamount to original disease, which 

not be cured by general treatment, even if the digestion could 

be restored to a healthy state. At the same time, as Mr. Macil- 
wain truly observes, Abernethy’s views as expounded in his works 
have been much exaggerated and distorted, either by the misre- 
resentations of opponents or the imperfect apprehension of foolish 
iends. Something may be ascribed to his singularity of illustra- 
tion and his terseness of style; he was satisfied if he indicated 
the principle. For instance, his alleged prescription to the rich 
and idle gourmand, “live upon sixpence a day and earn it,” with 
similar biting remarks, were not intended to be literally followed. 

They indicated the cause and the cure, however roughly. In such 

cases, it may be said in excuse for the physician, that he was a 

quick judge of character, and probably saw that the patient's habits 

were unchangeable. 

It is frequently the fate of reformers to be forgotten with the 
evils they reform. A quarter of a century has not elapsed since 
Abernethy’s death, yet his memory with the public at large is 
rather a tradition connected with his oddities than a knowledge 
of his views or of the seryiceshe rendered. After every allowance 
is made for what hed been done before Abernethy, and what was 
done by men who it may be allowed accompanied rather than fol- 
lowed him, (though we remember none such,) those services were 
very great. They are shown daily in limbs preserved, which be- 
fore his time would certainly have been “ whipped off” ; in greater 
and more systematic efforts to check or mitigate inward complaints, 
80 as to avoid, if possible, the necessity of operations ; and more 
than all, perhaps, in a less mechanics! and symptomatic treatment 
of complaints which were not strictly his province at all, but that 
of the physician. Those medical men who laugh at Abernethy 
have had their whole practice moditied by his influence. 

The life of a hospital surgeon is rarely eventful. The rules of 
the institution compel him to begin his education within its walls, 
and he generally remains there till he retires from practice. Such 
was Abernethy’s case ; nor had he the poverty or long obscurity to 
struggle against which besets many men in the professions of law 
and medicine. His family, it is said, was Scotch in its origin, 


but had resided for some generations in Ireland, where both | 
his great grandfather and grandfather were eminent as Dis- | 


Senting ministers. His father was a merchant in London; 
° Memoirs of John Abernethy, F.R.S. With a View of his Lectures, Writings, 

and Charact: r. By George Macilwain, F.R.S,, Author of ** Medicine and Surgery 

one Inductive Science,” Kc. In two volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
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Abernethy saw those principles, | 
and laid them down as laws ; he stamped them, too, upon the pro- | 


As the head of a school, he impressed | 


disease | 
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where (in Coleman Street) John Abernethy was born, in 1764. 
After an education at a provincial school, he was, in 1779, ap- 
_- to Sir Charles Blicke, a surgeon of St. Bartholomew's 

[ospital, and “eminent” in his day. Blicke, it is well known, 
| was addicted to making money, and pursued his art somewhat in 
| the fashion of a trade. More than the common practice of sur- 
| gery, as then followed, he could not teach; but ” probably did 
| what he could; for Abernethy dedicated one of his earlier publi- 
| cations to him, and always seemed to look upon him with re- 
|gard. In addition to the education at Bartholomew's, Aber- 
|nethy attended the London Hospital, and studied under Sir 
| William Blizard+; a man who lived to upwards of ninety, survi- 
| ving his great pupil, and connecting the old “ barber-surgeon” 

with the surgeon of the present day. Under Blizard, young Aber- 
nethy learned more than under Blicke ; for the former was lofty in 
his iden of a “ professional” gentleman, and really enthusiastic in 
his profession: perhaps Blizard advanced him more in life than 
his own master, as Abernethy was a favourite pupil. Beyond 
the mechanics of his art, his true teacher was probably John 
Hunter, whose lectures he attended whenever he had an opportu- 
nity, and with whose works he was thoroughly familiar. here 
is no doubt, however, that Nature was Abernethy’s best instructor, 
combined with his observing and reflecting mind and his unflinch- 
ing industry. So high did his industry and ability raise his youth- 
ful reputation, that he was elected Assistant Surgeon to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s at the early age of twenty-three. About the same time, 
he began to lecture in Bartholomew Close. His great acquirements, 
his original views even at that age, and perhaps more than all, his 
interesting and impressive mode of lecturing, drew many students 
tohim. In a few years his rooms would not hold his pupils. 
In 1790-91, the Hospital built a theatre, it may be said 
for Abernethy, for hardly anybody else lectured there at that 
| time. He shortly after Bm to write; and in his papers on 
experiments connected with the skin, and his discussions on the 
connexion of the lungs, skin, and liver, in consumption, exhibited 
an accuracy of observation and reach of view which he perhaps 
never surpassed. Before he was thirty he may be said to have 
been well advanced in the world: his reputation was established 
as a teacher, his practice extensive, and his prospects of fortune 
| sure. His labours, however, told upon him eventually. Mr. Macil- 

wain says he aged prematurely at fifty; and, though he can- 
| not be said to have died young, living to sixty-seven, his latter 
years were full of infirmities. He left a large family, with the 
means of maintaining the position in which he himself lived; but 
| nothing like so wealthy as he might have done had he cared for 
| money, or not have driven it away by oddities, temper, and a spirit 
| of independence, pushed at times to rudeness and offence. is 
| to a great extent was constitutional irritability. The expression 
of his countenance, and his whole manner when not displeased, was 
that of benevolence, or more—a sort of paternal benignity. 
| Mr. Macilwain’s work is less a biography of his old master than 
| a memoir of his medical career, and a notice of his principal works. 
Both of these are well done; but the effect of the book is some- 
what marred by a habit of digression, not always even appropriate. 
The very able remarks on the skin, which introduce the analysis 
of Abernethy’s Essay on the Skin and Lungs, are valuable for their 
information and their philosophy. The scattered notices of the 
state of the profession at various periods are pleasant in them- 
selves and are connected with the career of Abernethy. The re- 
marks on the abuses attending our system of hospitals, if not en- 
tirely grounded, are useful. Almost every topic, however, as it 
turns up is accompanied by reflections that might well have been 
omitted; and the best, except the strictly medical remarks, are 
somewhat encumbered by needless periods. As a sketch of a 
|eareer which it is well to have, before those who remem- 
ber its subject follow him to the tomb—as a memento of Aber- 
' nethy’s claims upon the world, and a notice of his works and views 
|—thongh that might have admitted of greater fulness—these 
volumes are welcome. The /ife of Abernethy has yet to be written. 
The best account of his contributions to healing science would be, 
as Mr. Macilwain intimates, a well-edited republication of his 
works, or at least the best of them: but that, we suppose, might 
not pay. 

Mr. Macilwain has one of the first requisites for any subject—a 
living knowledge of it. He knew Abernethy both as a pupil and 
as a medical friend in after life, and he is thoroughly acquainted 
with his works. This knowledge appears in whatever -_ he 
handles. Here is a graphic though minute picture of his old mas- 
ter as a lecturer. 

“* There was no peculiarity in Abernethy more striking than the power he 
possessed of communicating his ideas, and of sustaining the interest of the 
subject on which he spoke. For this there is no doubt he was greatly in- 
debted to natural talent, but it is equally clear that he had cultivated it with 
much care. His ability as a lecturer was, we think, unique. We never 
saw his like before; we hardly dare hope we shall again. 

“ There is no coubt that a great part of his success depended on a facility 
of giving that variety of expression, and that versatility of manner, which 
falls within the province of what we must call dramatic; but then it was of 
the very highest description, in that it was perfectly natural. It was of that 
kind that we sometimes find in an actor, and which conveys the impression 
that he is speaking his own sentiments rather than those of the author. It is 
a species of talent which dies with its possessor, and cannot, we think, be con- 
veyed by description. Still there were many things in Abernethy that were 
observable, and such as could hardly have been acquired without study. 


. . o 
| The unnecessary use of technicalities should surely be avoided. Aber- 


nethy was obliged to use them because there were often no other terms, but 
he always avoided any needless multiplication of them. When they were 


+ A brief notice of Blizard’s Life will be found in the Spectator for 1836, page 86. 
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difficult or objectionable, he tried some manceuvre to lighten the repulsive- 
ness of them. 

“There are many muscles in the neck with long names, and which are 
generally given with important parts of surgical anatomy. Here he used to 
chat a little : he called them the little muscles with the long names ; but 
he would add, that after all, they were the best-named muscles in the body, 
because their names expressed their attachments. This gave him an excuse 
for referring to what he had just described, in the form of a narrative, 
rather than a dry repetition. Then, with regard to one muscle that he wished 
pee po to impress, the name of which was longer than any of the others, 

e used to point it out as a striking feature in all statues ; and then, repeat- 
ing its attachments, and pointing to the sites which they occupied, say it 
was impossidle to do so without having the image of the muscle before us. 

* 7 . ’ 


“ We have sometimes thought that lecturers, who have had several de- 
sirable qualifications, have materially diminished the attraction of them by 
faults which we hardly know how to designate by a better term than vul- 

rity, ill-breeding, or gaucherie. Now Abernethy had in the first place 
that most difficult thing to acquire, the appearance of perfect ease, without 
the slightest presumption. Some lecturers appear painfully ‘in company’; 
others have a self-complacent assurance, that conveys an unfavourable im- 
pression to most well-bred people. Abernethy had a calm, quiet sort of ease, 
with that expression of thought which betokened respect for his task and 


his audience, with just enough of effort only to show that his mind was in | 
+ . * * 


his business. 


tion. He could not sleep at night, and sometimes in the day it would beat 
so violently as to shake his waistcoat. He was afterwards subject to fugitive 
returns of this complaint; and few, unless by experience, know how distrees- 
ing such attacks are.”’ 

This was his appearance about sixty-six. 

“He had by this time become a great sufferer—walked very lame; and 


| this difficulty interfering more than ever with his exercise, no doubt tended 


“ Abernethy had stories innumerable. Every case almost was given with | 


the interest of a tale ; and every tale impressed some lesson, or taught some 
relation in the structure, functions, or diseases of the body. We will give 


one or two, but their effect lay in the admirable manner in which they were | 


related. 

“Tf he was telling anything at all humorous, it would be lighted up by 
his half-shut, half-smiling, and habitually benevolent eye. Yet his eye 
would easily assume the fire of indignation when he spoke of cruelty or ne- 
glect; showing how really these things were repulsive to him. ‘Then his 
quiet, almost stealthy, but highly dramatic imitation of the manner of some 
singular patient. His equally finished mode of expressing pain, in the sub- 
dued tone of his voice; and then, when something soothing or comfortable 
was successfully administered, his ‘Thank you, sir, thank you, that is very 
comfortable,’ was just enough always to interest, and never to offend. Now 
and then he would sketch some patient who had been as hasty as he himself 
was sometimes reported to be. ‘Mr. Abernethy, I am come, sir, to consult 


to make matters worse. Ile consulted nobody, I believe, but his old friend 
Dr. Roberts, of St. Bartholomew's. He was induced to go for some time 
into the country ; and on his return, hearing that he was again in Bedford 
Row, and not having seen him for some time, I called on him one morning 
about eleven o'clock. 4 

“IT knew that he had been very ill, but I was not in the least prepared to 
sce him so altered. When I was shown into his room, I was so struck with 
his appearance that it was with difficulty I concealed the emotion it occa- 
sioned ; but I felt happy in observing that I had succeeded. 

* He appeared, all at once as it were, to have become a very old man—he 
was much thinner; his features appeared shrunk. He had always before 
worn a good deal of powder; but his hair, which used to hang rather 
thickly over his ears, was now thin, and, as it appeared to me, silvered by 
age and suffering. / 

“There was the same expressive eye which I had so often seen lit up by 
mirth or humour; or animated by some more impassioned feeling, looking 
as penetrating and intellectual as ever, but with a calmness and languor 
which seemed to tell of continued pain, and which I had never seen before, 
He was sitting at a table on a sort of stool, as it appeared to me, and had 
been seeing patients, and there were still several waiting to see him, On 
asking him how he was, his reply was very striking. 

‘It was indeed the same voice which I had so often listened to with plea- 


- 
sure, but the tone was exceedingly changed. It was the subdued character 


you about a complaint that has given me a great deal of trouble.” ‘Show | 


me your tongue, sir, Ah, I see your digestive organs are very wrong.’ ‘I 
beg your pardon, sir, there you are wrong yourself; I never was better in 
all my life,’ &c. All this, which is nothing in telling, was delivered in the 
half-serious, half Munden-like, humorous manner, and yet so subdued as 
never to border on vulgarity or farce. bel ° 

“One of the most interesting facts in relation to Abernethy’s lecturing 
was, that however great his natural capacity, he certainly owed very much 
to careful study and practice ; and we cannot but think that it is highly en- 
couraging to a more careful education for this mode of teaching, to know the 
difficulty that even such a man as Abernethy had for some few years in com- 
manding his self-possession. To those who only knew him in his zenith or 
his decline, this will appear extraordinary; yet, to a careful observer, there 
Were many occasions when it was easy to see that he did not appear so en- 
tirely at ease without some effort. He was very impatient of interruption : 
an accidental knock at the door of the theatre, which, by mistake of some 
stranger, would occasionally happen, would disconcert him considerably ; and 
once when he saw some pupil joking or inattentive, he stopped, and with a 
severity of manner I hardly ever saw before or afterwards, said, ‘If the lec- 
ture, sir, is not interesting to you, I shall beg you to walk out.’” 

Abernethy’s industry and attention were very great. In early 
life he sometimes rose at four; and he did not neglect lecture 
even on his wedding-day. Mr. Macilwain thus tells the story. 

* One circumstance on the occasion of his marriage is very characteristic 
of him—namely, his net allowing it to interrupt, even for a day, a duty 
with which he rarely suffered anything to interfere—namely, the lecture at 
the hospital. 

“ Many years after this, I met him coming into the hospital one day, a 
little before two, (the hour of lecture,) and seeing him rather smartly dressed, 
with a white waistcoat, I said—‘ You are very gay today, sir?’ 

“ * Ay,’ said he; ‘ one of the girls was married this morning.’ 

“ ‘Indeed, sir,’ I said. ‘* You should have given yourself a holyday on 
such an occasion, and not come down to lecture.’ 

“* Nay,’ returned he. ‘ Egad! I came down to lecture the day I was 
married myself!’ 

“On another occasion, I recollect his being sent for to a case just before 
lecture. The case was close in the neighbourhood, and it being a question 
of time, he hesitated a little ; but being pressed to go, he started off. He 
had, however, hardly passed the gates of the hospital before the clock struck 
two; when all at once he said, ‘ No, I'll be if 1 do!’ and returned to 
the lecture-room.”’ 


These were his habits late in life. 

** About this time [1815] he took a house at Enfield, where he occasionally 
went at leisure hours on Saturday, and as the spring course of lectures 
came near toa conclusion, and in the summer pretty constantly, on other 
afternoons. At this season he used to doff the black knee-breeches, silk 
stockings, and shoes, sometimes with sometimes without short gaiters, and 
refresh one’s rural recollections with drab kerseymeres and top-boots ; in 
which costume he would at that season not unfrequently come down to lec- 
ture. He was fond of riding, and had a favourite mare he called Jenny ; 
and many a time have we seen her jogging along on a fine summer atfter- 
noon, and her master looking as happy as any schoolboy that he was going 
ee and escaping from the botherations of Ledford Row aud the smoke of 

on. 

* Some years before this, he met with what might have been a serious ac- 
cident : in stooping forward, his horse threw up his head and struck him a 
violent blow on the forehead and nose ; as Mr. Abernethy at first thought, 
breaking the bones of the latter. He rode up a gateway, and having dis- 
mounted, was endeavouring to adjust the bruise and stanch the blood, when 
some people ran to assist him, and, as he said, very kindly asked him if they 
should fetch him a doctor ; but, said Abernethy, ‘1 told them 1 thought they 





had better fetch me a hackney-coach’ ; which they accordingly did. He was | 


conveyed home, and in a short time recovered from the accident. 

“ His taking the house at Enfield was probably a prudent measure: he 
seemed to enjoy it very much, and especially in getting a quiet friend or 
two down on the Saturday to stay over till the Monday; amongst whom a 
very favourite visitor was our respected friend Mr. Clift, of whom we have 
any spoken. Abernethy had always, however, had what he used aptly 
— n to term a fidgetty nervous system. From early life he had been an- 
noyed by a particularly irritable heart. The first time he ever suffered ma- 
terially from it was while he was yet a young man. He had been exceed- 
ingly depressed by the death of a patient in whose case he had been much 
interested, and his heart became alarmingly violent and disordered in its ac- 


which is expressive of recent suffering, and sounded to me most mournfully, 
‘Ay,’ said he, ‘this is very kind of you—very kind indeed !’ and he some- 
what distressed me by repeating this several times, so that I hardly knew 
what to reply. He said he was better, and that he could now walk pretty 
fairly again, ‘as,’ said he, ‘you shall see.’ ‘ 

He accordingly slowly dismounted from his seat, and with the aid of two 
sticks began to walk ; but it was a melancholy sight to me.” 

Abernethy’s public life, or at least his life as regarded the public, 
really depended upon stories, and a notice of it would be incomplete 
without some of them. 

** Sometimes Mr. Abernethy would meet with a patient who would afford 
a useful lesson. A lady, the wife of a very distinguished musician, con- 
sulted him, and finding him uncourteous, said—‘ I had heard of your rude- 
ness before I came, sir, but I did not expect this.” When Abernethy gave 
her the prescription, she said—‘ What am I to do with this?’ 

* * Anything you like. Put it in the fire, if you please.’ 

* The lady took him at his word, laid his fee on the table, and threw the 
prescription into the fire, and hastily left the room. Abernethy followed her 


| into the hall, pressing her to take back her fee or to let him give her another 


prescription ; but the lady was inexorable, and left the house. 

“The foregoing is well authenticated; Mr. Stowe knows the lady well, 
who is still living ; but many of these stories, to our own knowledge, were 
greatly exaggerated. Abernethy would sometimes offend not so much by 
the manner as by the matter—by saying what were very salutary but very 


| unpleasant truths, and of which the patient perhaps only felt the sting. We 


know a gentleman, an old fox-hunter, who abused Abernethy roundly; but 
all that he could say against him was, ‘ Why, sir, almost the moment I 
entered the room, he said, ‘ I perceive you drink a good deal’ (which was 
very true.) ‘ Now,’ added the patient, very naively, ‘suppose 1 did, what 


) the Devil was that to him ?’ 


* Another gentleman, of considerable literary reputation, but who, as re- 
garded drinking, was not intemperate, had a most unfortunate appearance 
on his nose, exactly like that which accompanies dram-drinking. ‘This gen- 


| tleman used to be exceedingly irate against Abernethy ; although all I could 


| gather from him amounted to nothing more than this, that when be said 
| his stomach was out of order, Abernethy said, ‘Ay, I see that by your 
* * 





| his detention were not forgotten. 


nose’ ; or some equivalent expression. e 

“‘ The slightest reaction was in general sufficient to bring him to his self- 
possession. A lady whom he had seen on former occasions was one day ex- 
ceedingly hurt by his manner, and burst into tears. Ile immediately became 
as kind and patient as possible, and the lady came away just as pleased as 
she had been at first offended. 

“‘ Reaction of a different kind would answer equally well. One day a 
gentleman consulted him on a painful affection of his shoulder, which had 
been of a very excruciating character. Before he had time to enter on his 
case, Abernethy said, ‘Well, I know nothing about it?’ The gentleman 
sharply retorted, * 1 do not know how you should; but if you will have pa- 
tience till I tell you, perhaps you then may.’ Abernethy at once said, * Sit 
down,’ and heard him out with the greatest kindness and patience. * * * 

“‘ Abernethy lived in the days of port wine, when every man had some- 
thing to say of the sample his hospitality produced of this popular beverage. 
Abernethy, who was never intemperate, was very hospitable, and always se- 
lected the finest port wine he could get, which, as being generally fuli and 
powerful, was for him perhaps the least fitted. ’ 

“ Mr, Lloyd, of Fleet Street, who was one of the oldfashioned family 
wine-merchants, and one of the best men of his day, was the purveyor of 
his Falernian; and never was there a more correct application of nomen- 
clature than that which gave to him the title by which he was best known, 
of ‘ Honest John Lloyd.’ He was one of the kindest-hearted men I ever 
knew; he had a great regard for Mr. Abernethy, and was treated himself 
by almost everybody as an intimate friend. One day I went there just as 
Abernethy had left. ‘Well,’ says Mr. Lloyd, ‘ what a funny man your 
master is.’ ‘Who?’ saidI. ‘Why, Mr. Abernethy. He has just been 
here, and paid me for a pipe of wine ; and threw down a handful of notes, 
and pieces of paper with fees. I wanted him to stop to see if they were 
right ; ‘ for,’ said I, ‘some of these fees may be more than you think, per- 
haps.’ ‘Never mind,’ said he, ‘I can’t stop; you have them as I took 
them,’ and hastily went his way.” 


BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY." 

Mr. Brace is the American who was detained in Hungary by the 
Austrian authorities, and who subsequently published a narrative 
of his Hungarian travels, in which the particulars connected with 
His German experiences pre- 
ceded the Hungarian in point of time, though appearing later in 
print, and forming altogether a better book. There 1s less 
egotism with greater variety of life as well as place than in “ Hun- 
gary in 1851.” The author, indeed, appears often enough, but 
not so much as the hero of his own story. There is more informa- 

* Home Life in Germany. By Charles Loring Brace, Author of “ Hungary 19 
1851.” Published by Bentley. 
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tion, too, in the present book. The sphere of our traveller's ob- 
servations began at Hamburg, and extended to Vienna; embracing 
intermediately an excursion to the Duchies during the war between 
them and Denmark, a twofold residence at Berlin, and visits to 
Dresden, Hanover, and Prague. Although narrative is frequent, 
the form of the book is not altogether that of travels, but rather of 
topies and scenes ; each being selected respectively to exhibit some 
peculiarity of German life and character, or the most remarkable 
features of a place. For example, in the Duchies, “ A Holstein 
Farm” presents the house, home, and its economy, of the better class 
of agriculturists in the Duchy: “ Holstein and the Camps” induces 
a picture of the war as well asa story of it: the “ Difficulties between 
Denmark and the Duchies” introduces the history, diplomacy, and 
politics of the case ; in which Mr. Brace appears to have scented the 
true object of Russia’s interference. He was at Berlin at the time 
when the nation was called to arms to oppose Austria’s advance into 
Hesse Cassel; and he has a sketch of the first excitement of the 
Prussians, and their subsequent disgust, under the head of “ War.” 
Religion is a conspicuous question: among other chapters on the 
subject, “ The German Pastor” gives an account of the labours of a 
mn and eminent Berlin Protestant minister, with his opinions 
on German belief. ‘The German Catholics” introduces a sketch 
of the history and condition of the Reformed Romanist Church 
which sprang from Ronge’s opposition to the Holy Coat of Treves. 
“Christmas” exhibits the festivities and good feeling which the 
season produces in Germany. A dinner party, or evening party, 
deals not only with that particular entertainment, but indicates a 
class; and so on with many things exhibitive of manners, social 
life, politics, and religion, in Germany. 

This breaking-up of the book into short sections, and very often 
into separate chapters, renders it readable as well as various ; the 
attention not being called upon for too long a time together. Mr. 
Brace is a shrewd observer and practised writer, and has the vi- 
yacity of his countrymen—which is rather French than Saxon, 
with the rather important difference of being more forward than 
French politeness altogether allows. He has, however, more sen- 
sible views than his countrymen in general, worked into him by 
larger experience, and does not think everything must be wrong 
that is not American. Some of his remarks—as those on a taste 
for art and beauty—suggest things which are perhaps contrary to 
the blood as well as manners of his countrymen. Possibly active 
exercise as play may be against American manners too: “ the 
almighty dollar” cannot aiford the time. The chapter from 
which the following extract is taken is on “ Winter Amusements 
at Berlin ”; the particular theme is skating. 

“T have never seen a more graceful exercise for women, and the most 
here were well accomplished in the science. It has only been tried among 
the ladies of Berlin for a few years, since one of the Princesses set the fashion, 
though now it is quitethe mode. ‘The most surprising thing to an American 
was the number of elderly men joining in the sport—men of station—the 
professor and students together, or the worn-out business man coming out to 
have one of the free sports of his youth over again. 

“I know of nothing in the habits of foreign nations which struck me at 
first as so entirely new as this love for out-door sports. In England, I did 
not pass through a village without finding the green cricket-ground ; and, 
be it remembered, not with boys at play on it, but men—men often of rank 
and character. Later in the season were the boat-races, where the whole 
population gathered ; gentlemen of the highest rank presiding, and the noble- 
man and student tugging at the oar as eagerly as the mechanic or waterman. 

“In September, we were making our foot trip through the Highlands of 
Seotland, and we scarecly found an inn so remote which was not crowded 
with gentlemen, shooting, riding, or pedestrianizing through the moun- 
tains, and with the zest and eagerness of boys let out of school. 

“On the Continent, with the exception of Hungary, there is not such 
a passion for exciting field-sports; but the same love for the open air. In 
Paris, a pleasant day will fill the Champs Elysées with cheerful parties, sip- 
ping their cofiee under the shade, or watching the thousand exhibitions 
going on in open assemblies. And in the provinces, the man who can have 
@ spot six feet by ten in the free air, uses it to sip his wine, or take his pot- 
age therein. 

“In Germany, the country-houses seem to be made to live out of doors, 
and people everywhere take their meals or receive their friends in balconies 
and arbours. Every city has its gardens and promenades, which are con- 
stantly full. ‘There are open-air games too, where old and young take part ; 
and in summer, the studying classes, or all who can get leisure, are off on 
pedestrian tours through the Hartz, or Switzerland, or nearer home. 

“There is throughout Europe a rich animal love of open-air movement, of 
plays and athletic sports, of which we Americans, as a people, know little. 
A Frenchman’s nerves quicken in the sunlight, even as the organization of 
P ts; and a German would be very old and decrepid when he should no 
= and enjoy a real tumbling frolic with his children. The Englishman, 
cold as he is in other directions, would lose his identity when his blood did 
not flow fresher at a bout of cricket, or a good match with the oar. We, on 
the other hand, are utterly indifferent to these things. We might pull at a 

-race, but it would be as men, not as boys; because we were determined 
the Yankee nation should never be beaten, not because we enjoyed it. We 
do not care for children’s sports. We have no time for them. There 
is a tremendous, earnest work to be done, and we cannot spare effort for 
play. It is unmanly to roll a ball in America. Our amusements are labours. 
An American travels with an intensity and restlessness which would of it- 
self exhaust a German; and our city enjoyments are the most wearying and 
absurd possible. 

“We like being together well enough, but our gregarious tendencies are 
nearly always for some earnest object. We can crowd for a lecture or a poli- 
tical meeting, but as to gathering in a coffee-garden or in a park, it would 
be childish (or vulgar). 

“ We work too hard, and play too little.” 


“Mr. C. entered soon, and we fell into pleasant conversation. In the 
course of it, I said something about this mode of occupying each an étage or 
stery, and asked him whether it was general. He replied, that there were 
not half-a-dozen families in the city who leased a whole house. The houses 
had been originally built of a large size, by Frederick the Great, to fill up 
the space, and since that all who built had followed the same style. It was 
much cheaper, too, for each family. ‘And we Germans, you know,’ said he, 
‘have not the objection of you English to living all in the same house to- 
gether. It seems more gemiithlich.’ 

“I thought then, and I have often thought since, in our large Ame- 
rican cities, as I have seen the immense burden of rents on young 
business men, how convenient and pleasant such an arrangement would be 
with us. For a man with family, a boarding-house is the last residence to be 
desired. And yet there is no other resort in our great cities, under these ex- 
orbitant rents. In this Berlin mode, each family can be private, carry on its 


| own housekeeping; and yet need not be at much more expense than in a 


It will have been observed from this extract, that Mr. Brace has | 


& tendency to digress from his theme into criticism or remark on 


some cognate subject, or subject which is cognate in his own | 


mind. 
mingles his personal impression with an account of the thing; 
but his observations are often good. 

As a specimen of the inner social life, these remarks on the 
economy of Berlin may be taken. 


Even in description he seldom sticks to his text, but oe 
probable that the author’s object in exhibiting the vices of military 


respectable boarding-house. 

“The more I see of the middle classes in Berlin—the lawyers, professors, 
merchants, &c.—the more 1 am surprised at the economy shown everywhere. 
Hamburg seems luxurious by the side of it. No house with carpeting; and 
few with rich furniture even. A family seems seldom to have more than two 
servants. In some houses of wealthy merchants, I have seen the dining- 
room furnished with beds in curtained alcoves, so contracted is the accom- 
modation. And in nearly all, some of the sitting-rooms are turned into bed- 
rooms, as the first thing with a German is to have a place in which to chat 
with his friends, and after that where to lay his head. I see, too, that the 
Hamburg bountiful dinners are not in vogue here ; and invitations are usually 
to supper—a substantial, plain meal. Yet there is the most constant and 
easy sociality everywhere; and it is apparent at once to the stranger, he is 
among people of the highest culture and refinement. Money seems to be 
spent readily on entertainments in music and art, and for social enjoyment ; 
but not much on mere luxury or display. 

“When a Berlin scholar, or man of business, gives a party, he does it in a 
simple, inexpensive way, generous enough in its provision, but that not of a 
very costly kind. If he would ride out with his family, he quietly takes a 
droschky (cab). None but a few of the superannuated noblemen sport our New 
York equipages. Something of all this is due, without doubt, to the small 
means of the people ; but more to their good sense. Towards the foreigner, 
there is less too of outward hospitality than in other German cities; but the 
want is more than made up by the lively, easy, intellectual intercourse into 
which he can be admitted, and the genuine interest taken in him, if he has 
anything worth being interested in.” 


The mortification of the Prussians—bitter and stifling—at the 
withdrawal of their army before the hated Austrians and “ beer- 
drinking” Bavyarians, is well indicated. Here is a picture of a 
Viennese Democrat, which, if he has many like him, bodes danger 
for Austria on the first opportunity. 

* April 1851.—1 went last evening to call on a mechanic, to whom a friend 
in Hamburg had given me a letter. He is living in one of the suburbs, in 
the third-tloor of a large house. He received me most heartily as an Ame- 
rican, A dark-browed, dark-haired man, who looks just the one for a leader 
in a desperate enterprise. I met him cordially, but let him lead the con- 
versation. He did not wait long. 

“*] wish I was in America! I would go there, but there may be great 
events happen here in a few years, and I want to be on hand. Ach! you 
are happy there! Here they bave conquered. Nothing but tyranny and 
priesteraft for us!’ 

“ *You saw the Revolution, I suppose?’ 

*“* Ach, yes! I see you are to be trusted, from this letter, and I will tell 
you. I fought through every street with these accursed soldiers. We did 
not yield an inch without blood. Come to the window. You see that long 
line tS ny oe along those handsome house-fronts there?’ 

“6 ¢ Yes,’ 

“ *Those are from grape-shot. We lined those fine houses with picked 
shooters, and the soldiers could nct get on a step; and so the battery kept 
up a tremendous fire right through that broad street. They could not dis- 
lodge us until they got some men around in the gardens, in the rear of those 
houses. Mein Gott, what a time was that! I bad a company in that—you 
see it—that tall stuccoed building. ‘There was no escape in the rear, and in 
front the grape swept like a tempest. So I went up to the attic, and a part 
of us kept up a continued fire, while the rest broke through the wall into 
the next house; and so we went on from house to house, sometimes climb- 
ing over the roof. 1 went last, and lost but one poor fellow, who was picked 
off just as we were scrambling over a roof.’ 

“ * Have you any hopes of trying it again?’ said I. 

“Certainly. This war shall never end till tyrants or people are gone. 
I know how the working men feel: give them another chance, and they 
will fight till the last man. We cannot bear this long! Taxes, spying— 
every damped annoyance of tyranny. We get little work, we have no kind 
of freedom, and then we are paying all the while for these immense armies, 
You have no idea of the brutal oppression here. Every day women are pub- 
licly secourged. You must have seen the Notizen on the walls; and if I 
should go out with a white hat or a long beard, I would be in the guard- 
house in an hour!’ 

“So he went on, in tones earnest and passionate, telling of the w 
and sufferings of the labouring classes ; the dark eye kindling at the thoug' 
of tighting the good fight over again with the hireling soldiery. A deter- 
mined dangerous man for the Austrian authorities when the next struggle 
comes!” 





OAKFIELD.,* 
Tue two great questions of Indian abuses, and the hypocritical 
nature of society at large, would seem to have excited general at- 
tention, when an apparently young man, and one obviously fami- 
liar with military life in India, writes a novel to treat of those two 
subjects. It is very true that the story is subordinate to the trea- 
tise; if by story we mean a connected succession of “ interesting 
events,” affecting the fortunes of the dramatis persone, and ter- 
minating at last in a natural and satisfying denouement. Oakfield 
has rather the external forms of dialogue and incident than the 
essential characteristics of a novel. It, however, exhibits the spirit 
of a novelist, if not his art. The characters are consistent, indi- 
vidual, and dramatically displayed. The incidents are effectively 
told, though rarely very effective in the teense of fiction. The 
Indian society into which the hero is thrown is painted truly, the 
persons becoming, as it were, acquaintances of the reader. It is 


life may have given a so far onesided air to his descriptions, that 
* Oakfield; or Fellowship in the East. By Punjabee. In two volumes. Pub- 
ished by Longman and Co.; and Crossley and Billington, Rugby. 
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he rather presents the special than the average. Mixed society is 
not painted at all; the civil service slightly, and more favourably 
than some other writers have done. The author has such a dis- 
like to India, and such a mean opinion of its people, that he pro- 
bably thinks the service quite good enough for those it has to rule. 

The framework of the novel is simple. Edward Oakfield, the 
hero, is designed for the church, and studies at Oxford. As the 
time approaches when he must assume the priestly office, his mind 
becomes unsettled, not about the broad truths of religion—the 
existence of God and the duties and responsibilities of man; but 
about the Christianity embodied in articles, acts of Parliament, 
and church or party dogmatic interpretations. He is disquieted, 
if not disgusted, with what he sees of the world around him. 
The hypocrisy of many, and the religious formalism of the best, 
whether Tractarian or Evangelical, further disturb him. A 
clergyman he cannot be; and he feels no vocation to any other 
er ge In short he is in that state of uncertainty which perhaps 

sets many young men, more especially in periods of inquiry ; 
but he is not like many who are compelled by necessity to the 

ursuit chosen for them, and lose their metaphysics in a struggle 
or bread. Though not rich, Edward Oakfield has a choice before 
him; and having Indian interest, he goes out to Calcutta as an 
infantry cadet. The first Native regiment he is with disgusts him 
by its blackguardism, and drives him from the mess-table by its 
ribald discourse. His second regiment is a “crack” regiment, 
more outwardly decent, and with a sense of conventional honour, 
but its officers deeply in debt, and with a bully in its ranks. This 
man fastens a — upon Oakfield; who declines his challenge, 
on principle; horsewhips the bearer; is tried before a court- 
martial; escapes, and with an indirect approval from the Com- 
mander-in-chief. At Chillianwalla, Oakfield gains a reputation by 
saving a colour of the regiment from the enemy; he is advanced 
to a post in the civil service ; and acquires a high character by the 
zealous discharge of his office, as a duty he owes to God. But the 
hardships of the campaign and the heat of the climate are too 
much for his health; he returns to his widowed mother and sisters 
in Cumberland, to die. 
This outline is filled up by a variety of persons, displaying the 
neral or particular character of Anglo-Indians; and by scenes and 
alogues, natural in tone, but designed to unfold the views of the 
writer, and taking very often the shape of disquisition. Besides 
the mob of officers and others, with Mr. Malone, an Irish adven- 
turer in the journalizing line—genially but rather bitterly drawn 
—there is Mr. Middleton, the steady, able, experienced, and large- 
minded civilian, a friend, who points out the errors or exaggera- 
tions of Oakfield’s views; Stanton, an artillery-officer of a rather 
stoical or cynical turn of mind, who withdraws within himself and 
his studies, not falling in with the stream of Indian worldliness, 
but not striving to change it; Wykham, another officer, who re- 
presents “natural goodness” rather than attained virtue, and ac- 
tion rather than speculation,—the only novel-kind of hero in the 
book, for he marries Oakfield’s sister; Vernon, a young officer of 
delicate health, good dispositions, but weak character, whom Oak- 
field rescues from the bad example of the 8lst N. I. English life 
only comes in occasionally, and episodically, in the sketches of the 
field and Vernon families; but they are very nicely done. In 
fact, the book is fresh and vivid throughout—the work of one with 
independent thoughts and lofty objects. 

The want of art in Oakfield considered as a novel has been inti- 
mated. Its philosophy is equally without conclusion. The hero 
goes out to India to find a field for genuine action, which he can- 
not discover at home; but even in that new country, with the op- 
portunity of both the civil and military services, he does not solve 
the problem. The book is written to depict the evils which infect 
the army in India; but, beyond a low coarseness, almost as much 
of taste as of morals, it would not appear that men are very much 
worse there than at home; and no remedy is suggested for the 
disease. Wherever there is a true representation of nature, there 
are also some true conclusions, and Oaksield is not devoid of them. 
One is, that we should not mistake a misty yearning after some- 
thing unknown for a “call.” The poet, the prophet, the reformer, 
the discoverer, has each his mission, which he may find hard to 
carry out through the obstacles that beset him; but about his 
vocation itself he has no demur. The other lesson is, that action 
of some kind is the best cure for vain or dreamy speculation. 
Little as we hear of Oakfield after he is appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner, we hear enough to know that he is a happier and better 
man in the discharge of engrossing duties, than in the routine of 
barrack life and lingual acquirements. Even the army, bad as 
it mostly was, got better when it had something to do. 

“Oakfield was spending the day as usual in Stanton’s tent when the in- 
telligence that his regiment was ordered to march reached him. Ie hastened 
home, home being the ground occupied by his own corps, and by his own 
tent par excellence; and at midnight the detached force began its march. 
It was a calm but very cold night: Oakfield rode along silently, wrapped in 
bis cloak, amply engaged in looking at the stars, and with his own reflec- 
tions. He had been greatly struck, during the few weeks of his experience, 
by the difference between an army in cantonments and an army in the field, 
and the vast superiority of the latter; and he came to the conclusion that 
the cause of this superiority consisted principally in the fact that an army 
in the field was at work, that work involved seriousness, that seriousness to 
a certain extent induced reflection, and that reflection in some degree dis- 
solved the wretched tie of a wretched public opinion, and called forth some- 
thing of individual character and independent action ; that although the in- 
dividual character so brought to light might be, and most probably in most 
instances was, weak and bad, yet the character of few or none was indivi- 

wally so bad as that most wretched and contemptible aggregate of weakness 
and evil which at other times asserted its coarse domination. He was struck, 
and half amused, at the manner in which this nascent independence evinced 
itself in his own case; how greatly the bitterness subsided, now that men 





ventured to think and act a little for themselves: the majority, hitherto 
passive imitators, followed their own bent, and returned, not indeed to any- 
— like intimacy or cordiality, for that had never existed, but to com- 
monly civil intercourse ; while those only who, like Stafford and Straddles, 
entertained a real feeling of active animosity, kept up a sullen silence.” 

Much of the censure of the Indian Government is on particular 
facts or general corruption. ‘he author of this book goes deeper 
—to principles. 

“ The effect of mistaking a lower for a higher good is very sadly visible 
in all our Indian government. The lower good is so much higher than the 
highest of many other governments, that we may be thankful even for this : 
I do believe that there are few if any governments in the world so vigorous, 
and yet e the common sense of the term) so just and so liberal as that of 
the East India Company ; and yet few or none in so bad a way. * * * * 

“The Indian government seems to me to be in a less hopeful and 
pes condition than any other, because, while its practice is perhaps 

tter, its principles are worse. In most civilized countries there is, gene- 
rally at least, a partially recognized idea of the higher and spiritual ends in 

overnment, in human lite, whether social or individual. And this is what 

call the higher truth, as distinguished from that lower one which our go- 
vernment in this country seems alone to recognize. In practice, most states 
fall below even the lower good ; but, for the most part, the profession of be- 
lief in something higher than protection to life and property and revenue- 
collection, is acknowledged amongst them ; and even this is something. But 
we in India have not this. * * * * 

“Our government is purely sccular ; and thus, while there can be no 
doubt of the very great relief which British rule has given to this country— 
though it is certain that there is a growing desire to treat the Natives well, 
to improve the country physically, to improve the courts of justice, and so 
on—and though I fully admit that these are great blessings, (a great deal 
more than can be said for most governments,) yet I maintain that to a go- 
vernment that has no higher idea than all this, the words ‘great’ or ‘ no- 
ble’ are misapplied. There isan utter want of nobleness in the government 
of India ; it still retains the mark of its commercial origin. We see every 
year, in England, the evils of a merely commercial spirit, developing them- 
selves in selfishness, in coarseness, in cowardly shrinking from brave en- 
durance : in England this is partly counteracted by other influences ; but 
here it is counteracted by nothing but the good which undoubtedly is con- 
tained, together with the evil, in itself. ‘The good, as has been said a thou- 
sand times, is great ; it consists in vigour, force, energy, a terrestrial justice, 
infinitely better than lawless rapine and a politic benevolence ; but the evil, 
though less talked about, is great also, and no less certainly exists. The evil 
is a money-getting earthly mind, that dares to view a large portion of God's 
world, and many millions of God’s creatures, as a more or less profitable 
investment, as a good return for money laid out upon them, asa providential 
asylum for younger sons,” 

As a novelist, tenderness almost reaching to pathos is a trait 
of this writer; showing itself on several occasions. The death of 
Vernon may serve as an example, and of the more novellike style. 


“He lay throughout the night in a short, broken, uneasy sleep. But 
when daylight broke it was clear that the hand of death was upon that pale 
suffering face. All day long he lay in the same fitful half artificial slumber : 
towards evening he woke up and talked with Oakfield in his natural quiet 
tone, speaking of his family and of his own state, but apparently not knewing 
how near his end was. ‘To others, however, it was quite manifest. 

“* Why have you changed the light tonight?’ he asked of Oakfield ; who 
at first did not understand him. On hearing the question repeated, however, 
he told him that there was no difference. 

**Surely you have got the room darker than usual.’ 

“*No; there were the two lamps,’ Oakfield said, ‘the same as every 
*** Ah well!’ he said, with a long sigh, ‘I suppose it is I can’t see so 
well.’ 
** He lay back, and for about an hour remained silent. At the end of that 
time he sprang up with asuddenness and energy that startled Oakfield beyond 
expression, and shouted rather than said, in a voice the doctor heard three 
rooms off, ‘I'm dying!’ Exhausted by the effort, he sank back, and Oak- 
field kneeling down by his bedside found his pillow wet with tears. Vernon 
looked at Oakfield, and, smiling through his tears, stretched out his hand, 
laid it upon his head, and said, ‘God bless you!’ They were the last words 
that Oakfield and Watson could hear. He lay for some time with his hands 
joined, murmuring indistinct sounds; but these gradually ceased, and the 
one sound in that silent room was the breathings of the dying boy, at longer 
and longer intervals. They watched and watched: no change was seen, 
no movement disturbed that calm ; but at last the slowly heaving chest was 
still: still they watched, but no breath followed; and they knew that he 
was gone. That young soul had done its life-battle and was at rest. 

“For a long time the two watchers sat in the same posture, silent and 
motionless as the lifeless form before them: at last the doctor rose up, say- 
ing, *Ah—poor lad!’ At the words Oakfield’s grief broke from him, and the 
repressed emotions of the preceding weeks rushed upon him with a violence 
that shook his whole frame. The doctor took him by the arm and led him 
into the next room ; and then, while other hands did the offices of death for 
him whom in life he alone had so truly and tenderly cared for, he fell into 
a deep and heavy sleep ; to awake in the morning and find that the absorbing 
interest of the last month was past, to begin to realize the fact that his brave 
young friend was dead. The next day was an entirely painful one. There 
may be something morbid, perhaps, something factitious, in the ceremony 
and circumstance with which death is invested inan English household ; but 
certainly there is, on the other hand, something very shocking to the deli- 
cacy of grief in the loud intrusion which Indian usage and military regula- 
tions necessitate. Oakfield woke to find the house, which had been so long 
wrapped in perfect quiet, beset with strange faces. In one room lay the dead ; 
and there men were receiving orders for the funeral, which was to take place 
in the evening. In the next room, Captain Roberts, a complete stranger to 
Oakfield, who had been named as president of the committee of adjustment, 
was sealing up all the boxes containing Vernon’s property ; while the harsh 
formal appearance of the business was not relieved by the tramp of the 
sentry, oe had been just posted in the quarters. Oukfield passed a wretched 
day: the obvious anxiety on all sides to get the funeral over, and death out 
of sight as speedily as possible, was of itself painful; and the hard dull 
pain, which solitude and thought could alone melt into a loving soothing 
grief, was protracted by the bustle of business with which he was surrounded. 

At five o’clock that evening, Watson came to tell him to dress, that the 
carrying-party were at the door. Qakfield saw the body carried out: 
Vernon’s sword, sash, and shako lay upon the coffin; he and three other En- 
signs bore the pall; and the party, joined as they went along by almost all 
the officers of the garrison, moved in slow time to the death-like notes of the 
Dead March in Saul, across the large, white, desolate barrack square, to the 
burying-ground. ‘The service was read; the firing-party discharge¢ tases 
vollies over the grave; and then the one object seemed to be to shake off all 
impression of solemnity as soon as possible. The band struck up @ lively 
march; the troops with sloped arms went away at the quick step ; officers 
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galloped off to get off their full dress, and go out for their ride on the course ; 
and in half-an-hour Vernon’s memory had no place in Hajepoor. Except in 
one heart. The hours passed on that night, and still left Oakfield walking 
by the banks of the Ganges, as its waters splinted mournfully in the moon- 
light, thinking on his dead friend; cherishing his love and grief for him, 
and resolving to hold fast the great lesson that had been given to himself; 
having been, at the outset of his Indian life, brought in such close contact 
with sickness and death, to believe in the truth which they taught, and 


pot to allow that truth to be hidden under the varnish of a noisy worldli- | 


ness.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 
The Journals and Correspondence of General Sir Harry Calvert, Bart., 
and G.C.H., Adjutant-General of the Forces under H.R.H. the Duke 


of York. Comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 
1793-’4. With an Appendix, containing his Plans for the Defence of 


the Country in case of Invasion. Edited by his Son, Sir Harry 
Verney, Bart. 

History of the Early Christians. 

Adventures in Australia, in 1852 and 1853, 
Berkley Jones, M.A., lute Curate of Belgrave Chapel. 


By Samuel Eliot. In two volumes. 


The Three Presidencies of India: a History of the Rise and Progress of | 


the British Indian Possessions, from the Earliest Records to the Pre- 
sent Time. With an Account of their Government, Religion, Man- 
ners, Customs, Education, &c. By John Capper, F.R.A.S., late Editor 
of the Ceylon Examiner. lustrated by numerous Engravings, and 
a Map by Wyld. (Illustrated London Library.) 

Alieford ; a Family Ilistory. By the Author of “ John Drayton.” 
three volumes. 

Memoirs of John Alcrnethy, F.RS. Witha View of his Lectures, 
Writings, and Character. By George Macilwain, F.R.C.S., Author ot 
“ Medicine and Surgery one Inductive Science.” In two volumes. 

Oakfield, or Fellowship in the East, By Punjabee. In two volumes. 


In 





The Napoleon Dynasty. By the Berkeley Men. Louis Napoleon by F. 
Greenwood. Iilustrated with twenty-two L'ortraits. 


[This American compilation is done upon the principle of * stump oratory,” | 


with one considerable exception. The stump orator is doubtless cousistent 
with himself; the matter and manner are congruous. The compiler of The 
Napoleon Dynasty, * getting up”’ his book from various sources, has a mix- 
ture of styles, French rhetoric or French sentiment alternates with the 


fustian of the far West, while occasionally there is a contrasting flatness, | 


which reminds one of the level style of Ancient Pistol. 

It were absurd to look for critical care or discrimivation from the so-called 
Berkeley Men. There are facts so notorious, or at least so easily ascertainable, 
that ignorance respecting them is inexcusable. The book tells us that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was reca//ed to go to the Peninsula from India, *“ where he 
had achieved all his fume hitherto, by a career of robbery and crime, extor- 
tion, murder, and the extinction of nations, compared with which Napoleon's 
worst acts of usurpation in the height of his ambition paled into insigni- 
ficanee,”” &c. &c. Sir Arthur Wellesley was not recalled at all, but returned 
from India (in 1805) two years before the French invaded Portugal (1807) 
and nearly three years before Konaparte seized upon Spain. 

Single facts euch as these involve attentive reading; and though all the 
cireumstances would contradict the assertion, with a man of any knowledge 


of public events, a hasty and ignorant compiler might fall into such a biun- | 


der. But what are we to think of Borodino >—** Each foe commanded over 
100,000 men and 500 cannon. * * * Each army withdrew at night, and 
100,000 dead men were left on the field’?! The idea of every other man 
being killed in a modern battle! 
terrible, but it was five-and-twenty wot one hundred thousand men. 

Enough of ignorance and impudence like this. In competent and critical 
hands, the lives of all the Bonaparte Family would be a fair subject, but ra- 
ther curious than attractive. } 

The Seven Seals Broke Open ; or the Bible of the Reformation Reform- 
ed. Three volumes, in seven books. Containing the whole of the Old 
and New Testaments according to the generally received English 
Protestant Version, but under an entirely new arrangement in every 

art. With Preface, Introduction, Commentary, Indexes, Kc. By 

John Finch, Merchaut, Liverpool. ; 

[In the opinion of Mr. Finch, Christianity wants a second Reformation, 
quite as much as it did the first, in the age of Luther, if not more; and he has 
published this volume to bring about so desirable an end. Besides some in- 
treductory matter, in which he succeeds less in expounding his own views 
than in assailing others,—his seeming paradox, that Christianity as existing 
in any sect is not founded on the Bible, is a quietly clever bit of writing,— 


the book consists of 2 rearrangement of the received version of the Serip- | 


tures. The object is to “enable the poor to understand the gospel; to 
arrange the Scriptures so as to make the first two volumes books suitable for 
all schools, to read in all pulpits, in all private families, and by all indivi- 
duals, to terminafe all strife and contention about modes of faith and forms 
of worship, and thus promote peace on earth and good-will towards men.” 
According to Mr. Finch, the principle of arrangement is to * place among 
the corruptions of Judaism, or the mysteries and miracles, all passages 
which are inconsistent ’’ with certain principles he deduces as to the Mosaic 
or Christian dispensations, *‘ or which he cannot understand.” This, no 
doubt, is a broad principle of classitication ; but he goes further, and recasts 
the Bible on the plan of subject; the historico-narrative portions following 
each other in order, prophecies against the heatien nations being brought 
together, &e.] 
Popular Errors on the subject of Insanity Examined and Exposed. By 
James F. Dunean, A.M., M.D., &e. . 
[A well-considered and sensibly-written treatise on insanity, chiefly in rela- 
tion to erroneous opinions which are entertained on the subject. For ex- 
ample, suicide is examined, in order to combat the prevailing notion, not 
only entertained by the general public, but shown in the verdict of juries, 
that self-destruction is a proof of mental derangement, as well as to draw 
the distinction between suicide from insanity and by a sane person, Crimi- 
nal jurisprudence as connected with mania is considered at length, the true 
differences between sanity and insanity being pointed out, and a suggestion 
advanced that accountability is the main issue, since a lunatic may in some 
cases be really as accountable as a sane man. A variety of other topics are 
handled by Dr. Duncan, from all of which the reader will receive judicious 
if not always new ideas, as regards insanity and the treatment of the insane. } 
; The Young King ; a Modern Poem. By Edward Winder. 
it 1s possible that some political lesson may have been working in Mr. 


’ inder’s mind when he wrote Zhe Young Aig ; for there is revolt of sub- | 
Jects, their defeat and cruel punishment by a council of state, in spite of the | 


wishes of the juvenile monareh, and an entire overthrow of the existing go- 
Yernment at last ; the politics causing us to often lose sight of the hero and 
cine. Were the plan and execution better than they are, Tie Young King 


By the Reverend H. | 


‘The slaughter at Borodino was indeed | 


| would fail of effect, for there is neither real place nor person, both of which are 
| essential to an historical poem. Zara may be instanced as a contrary ex- 
| ample; but the vigour of Byron does something for the reader, though it 
does not redeem what is essentially defective. } 

Poetical Scripture History. By the Reverend H. 8S. M. Hubert, M.A. 
[Selections from the poets illustrative of the principal events in Scripture, 
from the creation to the destruction of Jerusalem. The poets from whose 
works the selections are principally made are Milton, Heber, and Cowper; 
but other authors are occasionally quoted. The editor, Mr. Hubert, has 
also inserted several poems of his own.] 

Legends of Old London. By John Yonge Akerman. (Railway Reading.) 
[Fight tales, imtended to illustrate the manners, opinions, and so forth, ot 
life in Old London. They do it in a very conventional way; ,but there is 
distinctness and something of force in the descriptions. ]} 

Brittany and the Chase; with Hints on French Affairs. 

(Traveller's Library.) 
[Arough, but a vigorous, lively, and graphic sketch of Brittany as a place for 
sporting, with an account of some of Mr. Hope’s own adventures, and of the 
province and its people. There is also advice to Englishmen; but the sum 
of it is, ** Do not go to Brittany merely for a month's shooting. It will be 
three weeks before you can get what is the cquivalent to an English game- 
certificate.”"] 

Elements of Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry ; with Practical 

Explanations and Exercises on the most useful Forms of Business. 
By A. K. Isbister, M.R.C.P.  (Gleig’s School Series.) 


By I. Hope. 


A cheap edition of ‘* Chalmers’s Life,” to be had when completed for ten 
shillings, and to be “ taken in ”’ atalmost any terms, is one of the publishing 
events of the week. The life of the great Scottish preacher, with its pictures 
of contemporary society and public men, as well as its sketches of religion 
in Scotland for something “hard on ’’ to half a century, is thus put within 
the power of every one who takes any interest in the man, or the subjects 
embraced by his career. 

The new volume of the “ Library Edition of the British Poets ” contains 

| the works of George Herbert ; a man whose undoubted poetical genius was 

somewhat marred by the quaint pedantry which was the fashion of his age. 
| His editor, Mr. Gilfillan, admits that the reader requires a peculiar kind of 
training to relish most of his poems, Asa aw of the religious ‘* meta- 
physical poets,"’ Herbert is well chosen, for he was among the best; and a 
series of British Poets can scarcely be complete without him. 

The fifth edition of Crabb’s well-known “ Dictionary of General Know- 
ledge " is enriched by nearly one hundred new engravings : what is of more 
solid consequence, the work has been thoroughly revised, in part rewritten, 
while many new articles have been added. 

Memoirs of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. 
Reverend William Hanna, LL.D. Cheap issue, 
Monthly Part, and Weekly Number. 

The Loctical Works of George Herbert. With Life, Critical Disserta- 
tion, and Explanatory Notes, by the Reverend George Gilfillan, 

A Dictionary %, General Knowledge ; comprising an Explanation of 

Words and Things connected with Literature, Art, and Science. 
With a Glossary of Abbreviations and Foreign Idioms, &c. By 
George Crabb, A.M. Fifth edition, corrected, enlarged, and brought 
down to the present time, by Henry Davis, M.A. 

Nan Darrell ; or the Gipsy Mother. By Miss Pickering, Author of 
“ The Heiress,” &c. 


By his Son-in-law, the 
Quarterly Part, 


Paint. 
William Shakspere. Engraved by Vincent Brooks. 

[This is a coloured engraving of the Chandos portrait of Shakspere; or 
rather, it may be called a fac-simile picture—not the contours only and the 
colours, but the duskiness of age and the cracks in the paint, being repro- 
duced with an almost illusive effect. Framed without margin, it would 
doubtless deceive many into the belief that a genuine old oil-picture was 
before them. The process of printing appears to be the chromo-lithographic ; 
or possibly the outline and the broad shadows are originally etched—uat an 
rate, the colour by which these are disguised is printed, not laid on by hand. 
Viewed as a fuc-simile picture, the work is a striking suecess ; but as an 
engraving from the Chandos portrait, or as a portrait of Shakspere in the 
abstract, it is not quite so satisfactory. The red of the lips and cheeks 
rather resembles restorer’s work than the first painting; the features are 
less uncommon and finely cut than in the picture; and there is too much of 
an approach to a smirking expression. In these respects, a good ordinary 
engraving gives a better idea of the Chandos portrait than,this chef-d’@uvre 
of reproductive art.] 


New Seriats. 

Mr. Thackeray's New Monthly Work—The Newcomes : Memoirs of a 
Most Respectable Family. Edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. Il- 
lustrated by Richard Doyle. No. L. 

[Thackeray's new book’’—a phrase and an anticipation pleasantly familiar 
for the last few weeks—is here before us. The first number brings us ac- 
quainted with several characters; reintroducing Pendennis, who, in mature 
age, is writing in the first person of the days of his youth, and the immortal 
Costigan. It clearly belies the Page of the croakers, who would have 
it that the * most respectable family ’’ must be but a new form of the Baker 
Street “snob.” Clive Newcome, the future hero, as yet a stripling, and the 
high-hearted unsophisticated gentleman his father, Colonel Newcome, just 
returned from India, stand in the first rank. Then come retrospective sketches 
of Thomas Newcome, the founder of the family, a worthy Englishman and 
prudent man of business; his wealthy wife, the Nonconformist * bishopess of 
Clapham ’’—an admirable portrait, in which the charitable and dutiful heart is 
seen through the rind of narrow formalism ; her two sons, the Colonel’s “most 
respectable” half-brothers; a French countess, his old flame, ardent and 
honourable ; his sister-in-law, seemingly a “good kind of woman,” with 
| a spice of shrewdness ; and her brother, a rhetorical divine, always in pecu- 
uiary difficulties, and always on the eve of fortune with some one’s assistance 
—who promises gloriously. To all this a quaint medley of old fables, telling 
of pretence, flattery, and falsehood, serves as *‘ overture,” and interprets the 
symbol on the cover; but the author's kindly and reconciling philosophy is 
indicated too. The style is the true Thackerwan of “ Vanity Fair’ and 
* Pendennis "’—which is praise enough—with some distincter points of that 
artistic polish and easy elaboration which added a charm to “ Esmond.” 

We are inclined to regret that Mr. Thackeray ceases here to be his own 
illustrator—even though in favour of such a substitute as Richard Doyle. 
But that original and delightful artist seems quite to have identitied himself 
with the feeling of his author; and we can almost fancy that we see in his 
etchings the sketches of Thackeray—the same quiet “ naturalness,” and 
even the same cast of form and feature—drawn with increased delicacy and 
point. ]} 

Taul Peabody ; or the Apprentice of the World. By Perey B. St. John. 
No. I. 

[So far as a judgment can be formed from the first few chapters of a novel, 
there will be no lack of incident in Paul Peabody. Already we have a 
glimpse of one murder, if not of two, besides an attempt to poison; W 
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the story itself seems to rest upon some mysterious concealment in connexion 
with Paul, affecting the honour or fortune of families, if not both. Spite of 
so much +" in so small a space, there is a good deal of minute descrip- 
tion after the manner of Dickens, with more of erudity in launching the 
dramatis persone than Dickens generally displays. ] 

—— ee By Alexandre Dumas. Authorized Translation. 

art I. 
[The subject of this new romance of Alexandre Dumas, now publishing 
piecemeal, is the Wandering Jew. Ina “flaming” prospectus it is announced 
as ‘the work of his whole life,’’ and as about tocombine in one story ‘the 
grandeur of Republican Rome, the splendours of the Augustan age, the 
miracles of rising Christianity,” and in fact the history of nearly two thou- 
sand years. If we may judge by the opening, the collateral and contemporary 
will overtop the story of the hero pretty considerably.] 
PAMPHLETs, 

The Russian Question ; or the Crisis in the East. Authorized Transla- 
tion from the French of L. Léouzon le Duc, late Chargé de Mission 
to the Courts of Russia and Finland. By J. H. Urquhart. 

An Essay on the Resources of Portugal, and especially considered as to 
her Relations with Foreign Countries. Sent to Benjamin Oliveira, 
Esq., M.P., F.R.S., (to compete for a premium of fifty guineas offered 
by that gentleman,) with an envelope containing the name and re- 
sidence of the Writer, on which envelope is the following motto— 
“Fiat justitia ruat mundus.” 

Obsolete Words and Phrases in the Bible and Apocrypha, (including 
those in the Contents of Chapters and Marginal Readings,) and also 
in the Prayer-Book, Familiarly Explained. By the Reverend John 
Booker, A.M., Vicar of Killurin, Diocese of Ferns, Wexford. 

The Typographical Pronouncing System of Reading, upon a new and 
original plan, by which the most difficult words are learnt as readily 
as the easiest. By the Reverend C, J. Fox Taylor, B.A. Curate of St. 
Sepulchre, London. First book. 

How can the Young-Lady-hood of England assist in Improving the 
Condition of the Working Classes? By One of the Order. 

A. Letter to the Parishioners on the Royal Supremacy and the Relation 
of Church and State, Past and Present. By Theophilus Jones, M.A., 

urate of Bideford. Parts I. and II. 

The Accession Service, and the proper Constitutional Authority for 
prescribing Forms of Prayer to be used publicly in the Church. 

Curriculum of Study at the Royal Free Hospital Medical College, Gray's 
Inn Road, London, Session 1853-1854. 








Gleanings from Blur Books aud Crave 
Cirralars. 


THE LONDON COAL-DUTIES. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed last session 
to inquire into the operation of the laws under which the London Coal- 
duties are levied, the mode of collection, and the purposes to which the 
revenue thus obtained has been applied, after sitting from the middle of 
February to the 12th of August, resolved that the evidence should be 
printed, and the inquiry adjourned till next session. ‘The principal wit- 
nesses examined were—Mr. Tyrrell, the City Remembrancer, Mr. Scott, 
Chief Clerk to the City Chamberlain, Mr. J. R. Scott, Clerk and Regis- 
trar of the Coal Market, Mr. Nicholas Wood, a Durham coal-proprictor, 
and Mr. Dickinson, paper-manufacturer, Hertford, who pays 80002. a year 
for coals, and is consequently much interested in the subject of inquiry. 
The my! Remembrancer gives a good deal of evidence as to the various 
acts of Parliament under which the Corporation claims the right of levy- 
ing the three distinct duties of 4d., 8d., and 1d. upon every ton of coals 
consumed within twenty miles of the Post-office; and the Clerk to the 
City Chamberlain furnishes ample information as to “the incalculable 
amount of good” which has been effected by applying the coal-duties to 
building bridges and opening streets in the Metropolis. On the other 
hand, Mr. Nicholas Wood shows how much injury has been inflicted by 
the heavy tax, and how prejudicially it has operated upon the consump- 
tion of coal in London and the neighbourhood, and especially upon low- 
priced coal, the tax falling so much heavier upon that quality. Mr. Dick- 
inson, whose consumption of coal at his paper-mills in Hertfordshire is so 
large, has made himself thoroughly acquainted with the history of the tax ; 
indeed, he seems to be more intimately conversant with that branch of 
the question than even the City Remembrancer, or perhaps his sense of 
wrong renders him more eloquent on the subject. He goes back to the 
origin of the tax in the reign of James the First, when the first charter 
was granted entitling the Corporation to levy a duty of fourpence per 
chaldron for measuring all coals brought into the city of London “ upon 
the water of the Thames” ; and proceeds to show how the duty was in- 
ereased, for various temporary purposes, and how the increased duties 
were again and again continued by various acts of Parliament, until that 
which was temporary has become a permanent tax. From his evidence 
we learn, that the first attempt of the Corporation to claim the payment 
of duties on inland coal was made in 1793, when the Grand Junction 
Canal Act was before Parliament; and that the power then acquired has 
been continued by clauses inserted in every railway bill having its ter- 
minus in London. Mr. Dickinson, who thinks it gross injustice to tax 
him and other parties living at a distance from London for City improve- 
ments, merely asks for the abolition of the duty on coals consumed in the 
country. Mr. Wood, although a coal-proprietor, says nothing about the 
injustice of the impost, but he points out the impolicy of continuing a 
tax which amounts to about 20 or 30 per cent on coal for manufacturing 


Among the returns presented to the Committee, the most interesting 
are those showing the income which the Corporation has derived from the 
tax on coals during the last twenty years, and the improvements which 
have been effected by means of the large funds thus acquired. In 1833, 
the net income derived from sea-borne and inland coal was 101,514/. 8s. 2id. 
Since that date it has nearly doubled, the amount for 1852 having been 
185,548/. 10s. 9d. ; about one-eighth of which sum is derived from the 
tax on inland coal. From the mode in which the accounts are presented, 


it is not easy to say what proportion of this large sum has been spent on | 


public works and street improvements, but it is evident that a very large 
amount bas been expended on other objects. Since 1831, when the coal- 
meters were deprived of their office in consequence of a change in the 
levying of the duties, the sum of 261,782/. has been paid in the shape of 
= to the men who were then turned off. This burden is decreasing, 

owever, although at a rather slow rate. At first the annual sum paid 








to these pensioners was 23,0002. ; it ismow under 7000/7. a year. In addi- 
tion to that payment, the Corporation has agreed to contribute 11,500/, a 
year towards certain improvements beyond the City’s limits—as a kind of 
compensation, we suppose, for the tax levied on the inhabitants of the 
extra-metropolitan circle. For improvements within the City, including 
the large sum required for making the new street from St. Paul’s Church- 
yard to King William Street, at the foot of London Bridge, the Corpora. 
tion has borrowed 300,000/. at 4 per cent, 200,000/. at 33 per cent, and 
40,000/. at 34/7. per ccnt; the whole of which forms a charge on the coal- 
tax. 

None of the witnesses say anything about the injustice of levying a 
tax for public improvements in such a shape as to make it fall with un- 
due harshness upon the poor, Next session that point will probably be 
brought under the notice of the Committee. Sir Joshua Walmsley pro. 
posed several resolutions condemnatory of the tax on inland coal, as ad- 
verse to the principles of free trade, and declaring the complaints of the 
inhabitants of Hertfordshire and the surrounding districts with reference 
to the recent extension of the duty on coals brought by railway to be well 
founded and demanding prompt remedy. The Committee discussed the 
resolutions ; but, instead of coming to any decision regarding them, they 
instructed the chairman, Sir John Shelley, to prepare a report. That 
instruction was given on the 3lst of May, and no other meeting took 
place till the 12th of August, when it was resolved that the inquiry 
should be proceeded with in the next session of Parliament. Should 
the present dearth of coals continue, public attention will be rather 
more excited on the subject than it has been hitherto. 

ANOTHER REDUCTION OF THE SUGAR-DUTIES. 

From the Jamaica papers lately received we learn that the Sugar- 
duties are likely to come once more into discussion in the course of next 
session, with a view to another alteration, should the inquiry now making 
prove satisfactory. A circular letter from Sir Charles Grey was addressed 
to various planters in Jamaica some months ago, for the purpose of 
ascertaining their opinions with respect to the policy of abolishing the 
discriminating duties upon the different kinds of sugar. The inquiry 
appears to have originated with Sir Henry Barkly; who, at the end of 
last year, addressed a long despatch to the Duke of Newcastle, explana- 
tory of the measures which had been taken by the sugar-growers of De- 
merara, under his government, for improving the quality of the produce. 
Sir Henry says— 

‘* Apparatus for carrying the manufacture of sugar to a higher stage were 
likewise adopted here earlier than in any Tropical country, the vacuum-pan 
having been put up on several estates twenty years ago; and though the 
diminished means and credit of the planters, and still more the diserimina- 
tion according to quality enacted by the laws regulating the duties in Great 
Britain, have tended to discourage its extended use, both the plan for boiling 
in vacuo, and Geddesden’s for boiling at a lower temperature than the ordi- 
nary, are spreading; the former being already practised on twenty-two 
plantations, and pans in course of erection on three others; the latter being 
already on trial on three, whilst within my own knowledge either one or 
other improvement is contemplated by the proprictors of eight other estates. 
Were the grades of discriminating duty abandoned in regard to sugars equal 
to white clayed and refined, and one rate charged upon sugar without refer- 
ence to its fineness, 1 have no doubt that the vacuum-pan would become 
universal on such estates as make five hundred hogsheads and upwards, and 
Geddesden’s pans, combined with centrifugals, (or possibly the new appara- 
tus of Rillieux, if found to answer, in an experiment about to be made here, 
as well as it is said to do in the United States,) as requiring less outlay of 
capital, on the smaller estates.” 

One may infer from all this that the march of improvement in the 
manufacture of cane sugar is proceeding at a greatly accelerated pace; a 
fact which the Irish Beet Sugar Company ought to keep steadily in view, 
in their calculations as to future prices of the West India commodity. 
One result of the improvements mentioned by Sir Henry Barkly is, that 
the planters obtain a larger quantity of superior sugar from a given quan- 
tity of cane-juice than they do of the inferior quality ; and what is of no 
less value, they save the large percentage—above a tenth on an average 
—now lost by the drainage of their muscovado sugar on the voyage to this 
country. The bad effect of the high duty on refined sugars is forcibly 
pointed out by the late Governor of Demerara— 

“The discouragement which the existing arrangement of duties offers to 
an improved system of manufacture will be best conceived from the follow- 
ing facts: first, the process of ‘spoiling’ sugar—when it seems better than 
would be likely to pass the lowest standard—is not of unfrequent occurrence 
on estates where the vacuum-pan is used ; second, that a gentleman in charge 
of an estate, on which vast expense has been incurred for steam clarifiers, 
bag and charcoal-filters, vacuum-pans, and pneumatic pumps, assured me 
that for a further trifling outlay of about 100/. he could, were it not for the 
quasi prohibitive duty, ship the whole of his crop (1000 tons) of a quality 
equal to refined sugar, though made, bona fide, by a single process from the 
raw material.” 

In the face of these difficulties, it is gratifying to learn that the intro- 
duction of the improved apparatus is making rapid progress in Guiana,— 
that colony which was to have been totally abandoned many years ago, 
in consequence of its alleged inability to compete with Barbadoes and 
Antigua. In 1851, the quantity of sugar made on estates having im- 
proved apparatus was 7178 hogshcads,—upwards of one-seventh of the 
whole produce of the colony; in 1852, 10,380 hogsheads, and in 1853, 
13,000 to 14,000 hogsheads, were expected. This is as large a proportion 
of refined sugar to the total quantity manufactured as the returns from 
the United States give, although no duties at all are levied there, and in 
spite of the pains taken by Government to promote improvement by pre- 
miums and scientific inquiries. 

As regards the intention of Ministers, the Jamaica papers infer that 
it is favourable to the suggested alteration. In proof of this, they quote 
the following passage from a letter of Mr. Tennent to Mr. Merivale re- 
garding Sir Henry Barkly’s suggestion— : 

“In the present instance, my Lords are disposed to allow considerable 
weight to the arguments adduced by the Governor of Guiana; and they 
would observe that the application of ad valorem duties to sugar appears to 
be, in many respects, less appropriate than to several other articles in regard 
to which it has been found necessary to abandon them. To impose a dis- 
criminating duty upon distinct kinds of a given produce, such as the pro- 
duce of vineyards varying in richness, different qualities of tea or tobacco, 
would appear to be a legitimate application of ad valorem duties; but to 
strike with a superior duty one pound of sugar which by a better mode of 
manufacture contains more mod. wm matter than another pound obtail 


| from the same raw material, is to inflict direct discouragement upon M- 


provement.” 
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When the Board of Trade begins to talk in this manner on a question 
of so much importance, no one can have much difficulty in predicting 
what course Government will take. The people of Barbadoes seem con- 


yinced of this; for they are already making preparations to meet the | 


coming change. In that island, a joint-stock company with a capital of 
40,0002. is said to have been formed, on a plan which must succeed if 
well managed. The company proposes to purchase canes from the 
smaller planters and carry on the process of sugar-making on a large 
scale, with all the new improvements. By this separation of the agricul- 
tural from the manufacturing process, a great saving of cost will be ef- 
fected to all parties. The cultivator will be able to devote his skill and 
capital entirely to the production of sugar-canes, and such other articles 
as may be most profitable; while the sugar-makers, unencumbered with 
the charge of a plantation, and having abundance of capital, may be ex- 

ected to extract a larger quantity of refined sugar from a given weight 
of canes than has ever yet been obtained. 

In Jamaica, the most important of all our West India possessions—not 
many years ago it supplied more than one-fourth of all the sugar imported 
into Great Britain from all parts of the world—the proposed change does 
not meet with much approval. In speaking of Sir Henry Barkly’s 
despatch to the Duke of Newcastle, they ascribe his advocacy of the as- 
similation of duties to his strong bias in favour of Guiana, which would 
derive more advantage from it than any other colony. In Jamaica, as 
they allege, hardly any refined sugar is made ; and therefore the re- 
duction of the duties from 13s. 4d. and 11s. 8¢. to 10s. per bundred- 
weight would expose the planters of that island to very severe com- 
petition. But, as the Kingston Morning Journal remarks, “ Government 
has hitherto evinced no repugnance to the application of the screw or 

ssure to compel improvement ”; and, bearing this in mind, it deems it 
highly probable that “before long Mr. Barkly’s suggestion will be acted 
upon by the British Government.” Of course the change will be painful 
at first ; but the best mode of diminishing the evil will be for the planters 
to prepare for it beforehand, instead of letting it take them by surprise. 
What should hinder them from adopting the same sensible course as the 
Barbadians are doing ? 


Reuictovs Instruction IN Prisons.—With a view to show the in- 
justice of the Legislature in its treatment of Roman Catholics, Mr. Lucas, 
Jast session, moved for a return of the number of prisoners of each religi- 
ous denomination, the names of the clergymen or other religious instruct- 
ors appointed or officiating in each prison, with the amount of salary or 
other allowance. The only part of the return which has yet appeared is 
the part relating to England; but from it alone the Member for Meath 
will have no difficulty in obtaining ample evidence in support of his charge 
against Parliament. From a summary of the number of prisoners of each 
religious denomination on the 25th September 1852, it appears that, out 
of 21,626 altogether, no fewer than 16,077 were of the Church of Eng- 
land. Of Roman Catholics there were 2955, nearly one-seventh of the 
whole ; of Dissenters, 1391; of Presbyterians, 496; of Jews, 45; and 1 
Mussulman. The remaining 661 were apparently of no religious denomi- 
nation. The salaries paid to Church-of-England chaplains vary from 5/. 
per annum, the amount received by the ministers attending the prisoners 
in Richmond Gaol and Romney Marsh Gaol, to 500/., which the chaplain 
of Newgate receives. For the larger prisons throughout the country the 
salary is generally from 200/. to 300/. For the Westminster House of 
Correction there is one chaplain at 400/., and an assistant at 2007. Min- 
isters of other denominations visit prisoners of their own persuasion when 
requested; but no salarics are paid, although the number of Roman Ca- 
tholics in that prison was 302, while those belonging to the Church of 
England, for whose religious instruction 600/ per annum is paid, 
were 412,—only about one-fourth more than the Kkoman Catholics, for 
whose religious instruction nothing is allowed. In Lancashire, 17007. is 
paid out of the county and borough rates to clergymen of the Church of 
England for the religious instruction of the prisoners in that county, of 
whom considerably more than one-third are Roman Catholics ; and yet 
nothing is paid to the Roman Catholic priests who visit those of their 
own persuasion, The only instances in which anything is paid for the 
religious instruction of Roman Catholic prisoners are three. At Milbank 
Prison, a priest receives 50/. per annum. At Dartmoor, a priest is allowed 
one guinea for each visit to the prisoners: the sum thus paid in the year 
ending 25th September 1852 amounted to 46/. 4s. At Portland, a priest 
occasionally visits the prison, for which he receives 10s. a visit. In each 
of these cases, the salary is defrayed out of funds provided by Parliament. 
In Falmouth Borough Gaol, where there were only six prisoners on the 
25th September, the curate of the parish and ministers of other religious 
denominations attend gratuitously ; and the same economical plan is pur- 
sued at Penzance Borough Gaol. These appear to be the only prisons 
in which nothing is paid for the religious instruction of prisoners. 


Decrease or Crime IN THE Anmy.—From a report on Military Pri- 
sons for 1852, we are glad to see that, while the Army has increased in 
numbers within the last few years, the result of improved modes of dis- 
cipline is strikingly visible in the decrease of crime. In the nine mili- 
tary prisons in the United Kingdom, the total number of prisoners ad- 
mitted in 1847 was 3850; in 1852, 3313. The average number of pri- 
Soners, in proportion to the force, was 1-00 per cent in 1847; in 1852, it 
had fallen to 0°74. The decrease has been chiefly in the number of de- 
Serters, which has fallen from 1481 in 1847 to 745 in 1852; another 
proof of the improving character and condition of British soldiers. In 
the two kindred offences of drunkenness and absence without leave there 
has been a very great increase. The proportion which these crimes bore 
to the whole in 1847 was 40 per cent; last year it had risen to 57 per 
cent. The increase of drunkenness was confined to Ireland and Scot- 
land ;, the percentage of committals for that crime having fallen consider- 
ably in England. As regards the religion and country of the various 
prisoners, the classification shows that Scotland and Presbyterianism do 
not stand so high for morality as they did at one time. 
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This increase of Scotch Presbyterian offenders, and the increased pro- 
Portion of drunkenness in Scotland, bear some relation to each other, no 





doubt ; but as the total number of prisoners in Ireland has diminished, 
while the cases of drunkenness have increased, it is evident that the same 
rule will not hold good there, 


Tue Corurers’ Strmke,—Five thousand “colliers” in Lancashire are 
said to have struck work for higher wages, and at South Shields the mi- 
ners seem disposed to take the same course. There is no class of working 
men among whom strikes have been more common lately than coal-miners, 
and the cause is said to be their want of education. Mr. Tremenheere, 
whose evidence respecting that class of the population has been so much 
referred to, has recently made a second report on the application of the 
principle of the education clauses of the Print-works Act to the mining 
districts, which contains, as might be expected, much interesting informa- 
tion and many valuable suggestions. In speaking of the loss inflicted on 
the community in consequence of the ignorance and dissipation of the mi- 
ners, he says— 

‘In one section of the mining districts of Lancashire, employing in col- 
lieries about 5600 men, in very many of the pits the men are idle every Mon- 
day, and nearly all the rest every alternate oa In the first case one- 
sixth, in the latter one-twelfth of their labour, is lost to themselves and to 
their employers. With [loss of] wages at 4s. per week, this would give an 
average loss to the whole of upwards of 40,000/. per annum. But the loss of 
profits to their employers must be at least as much more, arising from loss of 
sales and loss of interest on their floating and fixed capital. There would 
therefore, at a very moderate computation, be a loss to capitalist and labourer, 
in that small district alone, of upwards of 80,000/. a year; the whole of which 
might have been saved to both. This was occurring at atime when there 
was a great demand for coal. If the restriction of labour under these cir- 
cumstances in any one district had in view the limiting the supply and 
thereby raising the price, it must obviously fail, now that the facilities of 
communication by railroads enable the supplies to be brought from so many 
different quarters. It inevitably produces also another consequence ulti- 
mately injurious to the labourer, by causing more men to be brought into the 
trade to supply the quantity of coal required when the demand is oo. 
When the demand slackens, this extra number of men remains, and adds to 
the competition for employment, at the very time when there is less to be 
had, and when wages are falling. By restricting, therefore, their labour in 
good times, those who adopt this policy lose the opportunity of benefiting 
by the general prosperity, while they prepare the way for making their con- 
dition worse in times of depression.” 

At a short distance from this ill-conditioned district, Mr. Tremenheere 
found a very different class of colliers and miners, about 3500 in number, 
all employed by one company, which does not tolerate any unnecessary 
interruption in the shape of “idle Mondays.” The men make no objec- 
tion to this regular course of work, and the best feeling is said to exist 
between them and their employers, In speaking of the cause of this 
satisfactory state of things, Mr. Tremenheere makes a remark to which 
we would call the especial attention of all employers of labour— 

“It may have been at the cost occasionally of some forbearance in regard 
to lowering wages in bad times, fully compensated for by an abstinence of 
the men from vexatious demands and cessations from work in good times ; 
also at the cost of perhaps 2000/. or 3000/. in churches and schools, &c., and 
some few hundreds a year toward their support ; a mere trifle in comparison 
with the enormous losses which arise under the different relations between 
employers and employed, above described.” 














BIRTHS, 

On the 20th September, at Burton Joyce, Nottinghamshire, the Lady of C. C. Rol- 
leston, Esq., Eighty-fourth Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 20th, at Ryde, Charlotte, Wife of Captain Belgrave, R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 2ist, at Holywell Hall, near Stamford, the Wife of Henry Birch Reynard- 
son, Esq., of a son. 

On the 23d, at Larden Hall, Shropshire, the Wife of C. H. Rouse Boughton, Esq., 
of a son and heir. 

On the 25th, in Cambridge Terrace, Regent's Park, the Lady of Sir Charles Isham, 
Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at St. Audries, Lady Acland Hood, of a son. 

On the 26th, at Farleigh Rectory, near Bath, the Wife of the Rev. Thomas Cox, 
of a son. 

On the 27th, at Millichope Park, Shropshire, the Wife of C.O. Childe Pemberton, 
Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 27th, at Houghton Rectory, Hunts, the Wife of the Rev. E. A. Peck, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 3d August, at Coonoor, Neilgherry Hills, Charles D. Currie, Esq., M.D., 
third son of Claud Currie, Esq., late Physician-General, Madras, to Ann Isabella, 
only child of Abraham Goodall, Esq., Surgeon, Madras Army, and niece of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, M.C. 

On the 22d September, at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, Walter Francis 
Baynes, Esq., second son of Sir William Baynes, Bart., of Portland Place, to Amelia 
Sarah, younger daughter of the late William Malton, Esq., of Wimpole Street. 

On the 22d, at Harpenden, Herts, the Rev. T. G. Onslow, Rector of Catmore, 
Berks, son of the Rev. A. C. Onslow, Rector of Newington, Surrey, to Maria Augusta, 
second daughter of John Hawkins, Esq., of Byelands, Herts. 

On the 23d, at Lindridge, Worcestershire, Charles G. Shaw, Esq., to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the late Sir C. 8. Smith, Bart., of Eardiston, Worcestershire. 

On the 27th, at Langton Long, Blandford, the Rev. George Wilson Keightley, 
Rector of Dunsby, Lincolnshire, son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Keightley, of the 
Eleventh Regiment, to Emily Elphinstone, third daughter of the late William 
Donaldson, Esq., of Lyttleton House, Blandford. 

On the 27th, at Danbury, John Jolliffe Tufnell jun., Exq , of Langley Park, Essex, 
to Eleanor Margaret, youngest daughter of the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 

On the 28th, at St. James’s Church, Holloway, Julius George Meyer, Bu 
meister and Stadtrichter, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, to Emma, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Westley, of the Strand. 

On the 28th, at Newton Solney, the Rev. Francis Henry Brett, M.A., Head Master 
of Wirksworth Grammar School, to Annie, only daughter of Thomas Small, Esq., of 
Bladon Castle, DerbysLire. . 

On the 28th, at St. Margaret's, Westminster, Peter Young Black, Esq., solicitor, 
Glasgow, to Isabella, fourth daughter of J. R. M*Culloch, Esq. 

Lately, at Bexley, Kent, the Hon, Claude Bowes Lyon, of the Second Life Guards, 
to Frances Dora, daughter of Oswald Smith, Esq., of Blendon Hall, Kent. 

DEATHS, 

On the 15th July, at Rangoon, Lieutenant W. B. Mason, R.N., Flag-Lieutenant 
of H.M.S. Fox, youngest son of Vice-Admiral Sir Francis Mason, K.C.B., of Whe- 
ler Lodge, Welford, drowned by the upsetting of his boat, while assisting the E. I. 
steam-frigate Moozuffur, wrecked off the mouth of the Rangoon River. , 

On the 19th September, in Royal Crescent, Bath, Lady Palmer Acland, widow of 
the late Sir John Palmer Acland, Bart., formerly of Fairfield, Somerset. 

On the 23d, in Penton Place, Pentonville, Elizabeth, widow of the late Mr. John 
Garry; in her 98th year. q ; 

On the 25th, at Brighton, the Hon. and Rev. Somerville Hay; in his 37th =. 
On 27th, Susan, wife of Mr. John Gliddon, and daughter of the late Mr. Willian: 









MILITARY GAZETTE. 
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| War-orrick, Sept. 20.—2d Regt. of Drags.—F. G. Powell, Gent. to be Cornet, by 

| purchase, vice Stapylton, promoted; G. H. Allfrey, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 

| vice Bridgeman, promoted. 2d Drags.—D. M‘Neil, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Woddrop. 6th Drags.—N. De J. Lovell, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 

( Lignt Drags.—L. St. P. Gowan, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur- 


Gilbert, of Fenchurch Street, and Woodford. 





Currie, promoted. 4th 
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chace, vice Clements, promoted. 


lerton, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Cameron, promoted. 


Ist (or Grenadier) Regt. of Foot Guards—G. Ful- 


43d 


Foot--Capt. W. Du Vernet, from the 67th Foot, to be Capt. vice De Morel, who ex- 


chan, 
vice 
vice Cockburn. 67th Foot—Capt. c. C. 
vice Du Vernet, who exchanges. 


60th Foot—See. ‘Lieut. Henry Cockburn to be First Lieut. by purchase, 
olloway, who retires; H. K, E. Hope, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase. 


Morel, from the 43d Foot, to be Capt, 


7ist Foot— Ensign F. Bonham to be Lieut. by 


purchase, vice Ord, who retires; C. J. Mounsey, Gent. to be Ens sign, by purchase, 


vice Bonham. 
cent, who retires. 
who retires. 


73d Foot—J. M. Simpson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Vin- 
95th Foot—G. Mylne, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Platt, 


lst West India Regt.—A. Carlisle, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Minty, 


who retires. 2d West India Regt.— 
purchase, vice Dawson, deceased. 


J. K. Mauneell, 


Gent. to be Ensign, without 


War-orrice, Sept. 27.—26th Regt. of Foot—Ensign H. C. Hardinge to be Lieut. 


by purchase, vice Ficklin, who retires; G. W. 
A. Paterson, from the 68th Foot, to be Capt. 
58th Foot--G. W. L illingston, Gent. to be E nsign by 
68th Foot—Capt. A. Ramsay, from the 
to be Capt. vice Paterson, who exchanges. 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. F. Hl. 


chase, vice Hardinge. 
vice Ramsay, who exchanges. 
purchase, vice Bent, who retires. 


42d F ‘oot—Capt. 


Unattached.- 


Northey, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 


42d Foot, 


Robe, C.B. Major on half-pay of the 87th 


Foot, Deputy-Quartermaster-Gen. at the Mauritius, to be Licut.-Col. without purch, 


AR-OFFICE, Sept. 30.— 
urchase, 


changes. 
who retires; Cornet C. R. 


2d Regt. of Drags.— H. FE. 
vice Feilden, appointed to the 13th Light Drags. 
uieut. R. M. Williams, from the 59th Foot, to be Lieut. 
llth Light Drags.— Lieut. J. Miller to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brisco, 
Vansittart to be Lieut. by purchase, 


Handley, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
3d Light Drags.— 
vice Sullivan, who ex- 


vice Miller, 14th 


Light Drags.— Cornet C. B. Whish to be Licut. by purchase, vice Gratrex, who ay 


Cornet W. iH. T. C. Travers to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ford, who retires ; 
V. Haldane, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
by purchase, vice Waid, who retires 


Lieut. J. Roe to be Capt. 


Napper to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Roe; T. Hill, 
ljth Foot—Ensign E. F. M'Bayne, from the ‘ithe Foot, to be 


chase, vice Napper. 
Ensign, vice Bradford, who exchanges. 


E. 

Mth Regt. of a. 
Ensign W. D. 
tnsign, by pur- 


vice Whish. 





Gent. 





to be 


39th Foot—Licut. B. H. O'Reilly, from 


half-pay 39th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Gee, promoted without pur. to an Unatt. Com- 


any. 44th Foot—Ensign M. 


i‘Bayne, who exchanges. 


to be Lieut. vice Williams, who exchanges. 
Lieut.-Col. without pur. vice Paxton, dec.; Capt. C. F. 
vice M‘Kirdy; Lieut. F. G. Blood to be Capt. without pur. vice Law; 
Malton to be Lieut. without pur. vice Blood; 
the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Malton. 
Horne to be Capt. by pur. vice Wilson, who retires. 
Bawtree to be Capt. by pur. vice Fulcher, who retires; See. 
R. Lampen, Gent. to be Sec. 


First Lieut. by pur. vice Bawtree ; 


Butler. 
3d West India Regt.— 
deceased. 


Bradford, 
59th Foot— Lieut. J. Sullivan, from the 3d Light Drags. 


from the 17th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 


69th Foot— Major D. E. M*Kirdy to be 
Ensign C, E. 
Gent. Cadet J, W. IL. Anderson, from 
7ist Foot —Lieut. J. 
87th Foot- First Lieut. H. 8. 
Lieut. A. Butler to be 
Lieut. by pur. vice 


Ensign T. M. Quill to be Lieut. without pur. vice Wilson, 










































































Hospital Staff—J. A. Hanbury, M.B. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Bell, 
appointed to 74th Foot; R. F. Andrews, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, 

vice King, dec. 

Orrict or Onrpnance, Sept. 29.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Brevet Lieut.-Col. W. 
F. Williams, C.B. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Colquhoun, dee. ; See. Capt. H. A. B. Camp- 
bell to be Capt. vice Williams; First Lieut. H. J. W. Jervis to be Second Capt. vice 
Campbell; Second Lieut. A. W. A. Ogilvie to be First Lieut. vice Jervis. 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Sec. Lieuts. with Temporary Rank E. R. James, 
W. Baily, and ¥. E. B. Beaumont, to to be Second Lie uts, with Permanent Rank. _ 


A A 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 27. 
Partnersuirs Disso.vep.—Stead and Son, Cleckheaton, 
Dunn and Dutton, Stone, Staffordshire, victuallers—Trapnell 








card-setting-makers— 






and Son, Bristol, 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

























Law to be Major, without pur. | 


cabinet-makers — G. and G. Booth, Almondbury woollen-manufacturers—Newton | 
and Payne, New Park Street, Southwark, gas-engineers-- Murray and Co. Wigton, | 
Cumberland, farmers; as far as regards J. Murray--Garbett ‘and Co. Dawley, | 


Salop, iron-masters— Walker and Dodd, Hetton-le-Hole, Durham, brewers—J_and't. 
Parker, Preston, corn-merchants—Elkin and Co. Gravesend, coal-merchants ; as far 
as regards T. Elkin—Wilkinson jun, and Pritt, Liverpool, cotton-brokers —Howe 
and Jones, Liverpool, railway-contractors—Fowler aud Gibbinson, Islington, ad- 
vertising-agents — France and Co. Bacup, Lancashire, stone-dealers—M. 
Bosomworth, Counter Street, Southwark, potato-salesmen—Ainge and Aldred, Ox- 
ford Street, umbrella-manufacturers—Hill and Co. Dudley, iron-manufacturers— 
Cottle and Tyler, Bristol, brush-makers —Crofton and Rippons, Bartholomew Close, 
tobacco-manufacturers—Compagnie and Co, Old Street Road, machine-moulhtling- 
makers—Wright and Sons, Manchester, packers; as far as regards M. Wright— 
Corbett and Bissell, Kinswinford, brick-makers—Withall and Watkins, Feather- 
stone Street, City Road, dress-trimming-manufacturers— Hall and Nicholls, Noble 
Street, silk-agents - Thatlon and Lyon, Liverpool, commission-merchants — Banks 
and Co. Manc hester, hide-salesmen. 

Banwruprcies ANNvLLED.—James Key, Baker's Row, Walworth, tailor—Henry 
CaxninGs, Market Lavington, Wiltshire, plumber. 

Baxkrurpts.—Ricnarp WestBrook, Laurie Terrace, New Cross, Deptford, hay- 
dealer, to surrender Oct. 3, Nov. 12: solicitors, ryrrell and Co. Guildhall ¥: urd ; 
official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—James Deacon, Oxford, builder, 
Oct. 3, Nov. 12: solicitors, Sheard and Baker, Old Jewry; officialassignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambe rs—THomas SuERRart, Stoke-upon-Trent, grocer, Oct. 8, 29: 
solicitor, Hodgson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham -Tuomas 
Morcan Carrer, Bristol, builder, Oct. 11, Nov. 8: solicitors, Bevan and Girling, 
Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol—Joseru Hopkinson, Barlborough, 
Derbyshire, brick-maker, Oct. 15, Nov. 5: solicitors, Wake and Co, Sheffield ; official 
assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

Divivenrns.— Oct. 19, Long, Philip Street, St. George’s-in-the-East, victualler— 
Oct. 19, Wood, Grand Junction Terrace, Edgeware Road, stationer— Oct. 20, Lilley, 
Liverpool, merchant—Oct. 27, Tratt, Bridgewater, ironmonger— Oct. 27, Cornish, 
Tiverton, grocer— Oct. 27, Veale, Ashwater, Devonshi: e, miller— Nov. 9, Bottomley, 
Marton, Lincolnshire, miller. 

Certiricates.— To Le granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Oct. 20, Powell, Woolwich, linen-draper— Oct. 19, Dark, Bristol, contractor 
— Oct. 27, Hynes, St. Thomas-the-Apostle, Devonshire, dealer in marine-stores. 

Scorcn Sequesrration.—Burnes, Falkirk, jeweller, Oct. 10. 


Friday, Sept. 30. 

Partnersuips Dissotvep.— Lomax and Flexman, Orchard Street, Portman Square, 
auctioneers — Dunn and Wootton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, nail-manufacturers 
Haimes and Hancock, Melbourne, Derbyshire, glove-manufacturers—J. and W. 
Brownbill, Leeds, silversmiths—Welch and Myatt, Deptford, cobalt-refiners— Per- 
kins and Son, Northampton, grocers—Horton and Bamtord, W —— unpton, pork- 
butchers — Russell and Thompson, Hulme, Lancashire, joiners— Williams and Man- 
ning, George Street, Pentonville, iron-founders - Mintorn and Sons, New Bond 
Street, modellers in wax; as far as regards J. H. Mintorn— Molyneux and Co. Buck- 
ingham Strect, Adelphi, mining-agents—C rowther and Everard, Manchester, small- 
ware-manufacturers— Hartshorne and Co. Longton, Staffordshire, manufacturers of 
china; as far as regards J. Fernyhough— Freakley and Co. ,Stoke-upon-Trent, 
earthenware-manufacturers. 

Baykrvrrcies ANNULLED.—GrorcE HARRison, 
Cnaries Joun Kexson, Clifton, apothecary. 

Bayxrvrts.—Puitie Wesiry Harvwick, Regent Street, dealer in ribands, to 
surrender Oct. 12, Nov. 8: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury ; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Wittiam Goopen Epcuii., High Street, Southwark, 
chinaman, Oct. 8, Nov. 12: solicitor, Grant, Nicholas Lane; official assignee, Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers— WitwiaM Joiiy, Bishop Stortford, carrier, Oct. 11, Nov. 
10: solicitor, Sowton, Great James Street, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings—Jouy Currrorp Criium, Bromyard, Herefordshire, gro- 
cer, Oct. 15, Nov. 5: solicitors, Badham, Bromyard; Mottcram and Knight, Bir- 





Maidstone, coal-merchant— 


and J. 














mingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 
Divivexps.—Oct. 19, Naylor, Mortimer Street, glass-manufacturer—Oct. 19, Ru- 
nes Place, Waterloo Road, merchant— Oct. 
Street, merchant— Oct. zt. Watts, St. Ive’s, scrivener— Oct. 21, Winch, Margate, 
Edgeware Road, harness-maker—Oct. 22, Osborne, Leigh, 
Essex, butcher—Oct. 22, Rott, Ww oolwich, whartinger—Oct. 
Street, Hanover Square, milliner—Oct. 21, Thomas junior, Haworth, Yorkshire, 
worsted-spinner—Nov. 11, Douglas, Manchester, draper—Nov. 10, Johnson, Stock- 
port, publican—Nov. 10, Eccles, Walton-le-Dale, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
ranted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
Sdgeware Road, straw-hat-warehouseman, 


therford, Agn 
tailor—Oct. 22, Stone, 


Cextiricate.— Zo be 
meeting.—Oct. 22, May, 





21, Metcalfe, Fenchurch 


22, Collett, Princes 
















































Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes.) Thuve, Friday 
3 per Cent Consols..cccoccces.cocesecece! 91 | 91 ) 903 | 929 925 } re 
Ditto for Account .. i 92 | 9 903 924 925 | 93 
3 per Cents Reduced.. ' shut | — —_— —_—_—\i—_—_\i— 
3] per Cents ..... wooed ! shut — — a | am aah 
Long Annuities .... shut | —_— | -— oo a=» tng 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cen shui jj — — | seas ome | Gus 
India Stock, 104 per Cen 245 240 | 2400 | mm | Sots 
Exchequer Bills, ld. per diem . 8dis.;} 10 | Wj} B | 13 1B 
India Bonds 24 per Cent ........-eceeess 5dis.| -— 4 i lo { 3 cums 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, ..ceseeeceeeees ed p. Ct 85} | Mexicam ......e-eeeeeeeeee3 p-Ct bay 
t— 98 Mississippi as; 
23— | a New York és 
— | 100 | Peruvian 724 
_— | 60 Portugues 43 
— | mw Diito. .... — 
— | 102} | Russian... 112 
a | — | Ditto..... 97 
Duteh (Ex. 12 Guilder — | 63 ' Sardinian . =91} 
Ditto. 4 — | 963 /| Spanish.......... “45 
French . eB -|\—_— Ditto New Deferred. . 29 q 
DICCO ooo ccccecccccccccccs _ | 99f. 50c. | Ditto (Passive)..... - 4} 
Massac husetts (Sterling) . $ - —_ Venezuela ........ eeccecce i * i —~ 
BHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Ruttways— Banas— 
re and Exeter ....+..esseee* Australasian..... eoeeees Glexd 
Caledonian ....+.00+6+ British North American. eee 39 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Colonial ...........e00+ . 7 
Eastern Counties ... | Commercial 6f London eves ° —_— 
Great Northern .. | London and Westminster ..... M 
Great South. and West. Irc land. London Chartd. Buk. of Australia 15 
Great Western . | London Juint Stock.. 23 
Hull and Selby . } National of Ireland — 
Lancashire and Y« rkshire . | National Provincial.. ° — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ..... Provincial of Lreland. ove 49) 
London, Brighton, & South Cu | Union of Australia... e 63 
London and Blackwall....... 7k Union of London... ...eeesseees — 
London and North-western .. 104 Mines— 
Midland cccccccccccccccccccccess 603 | Brazilian Imperial ............+ ry 
Midland Great Western (Ircland) _— Ditto (St. John del Rey) 33 
Werth BVT .coccccccccescccccs 263 ! Cobre Copper ........ 424 
Oxford, Wor. and Wolverhampton 40 Colonial Gold .. e 1g 
Scottish Cemtral.....sccccccccces 87 | Nouveau Monde,... vi 
South-eastern and Dov 60jex d. | Miscettaxsovs— 
South-western ........+. cece 774 Australian wsgmarpeeasee 234 
York, Neweastle, and Berwic k... 603 MAGA oes ceeceeeeeesee a 
York’and North Midland ........) 48 Crystal Palace . a 
Docks— | General Steam 30 
East and West India.............  — Peel River Land and Mineral .. 43 
London .....-+++-0 —_ Peninsular and Oriental Steam . — 
St. Katherine . 95 Royal Mail Steam....... eccccce — 
Victoria i South Australian .......... oe 23 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 2ith day of September 1853. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

29,065,889 Government Debt. 
Other Securities 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion........ 


Notes issucd cocesesescecesere peqnoenecnee DEE m 





——— 
£29 ,065,88) 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


£29,065,830 











ae Capital « £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 

DE anictansvent 3,665,581 cludu g De + lg cat be £12, en 
Public Dep osits*. 6,712,265 poser Securities. 43,228 
Other Deposits .......... « 10,839,155 | Notes ......00- 130 435 
Seven Day and other Bills..... - oh 157,613 | Gold ‘ond Silver ‘Coin... eoeeree 614,903 

















“p37, 227 644 £0 O44 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- Hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividead 1 ‘Acct, 
BULLION. Per oz. STALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cukes£107 10 0 ., 0 0 6 
Foreign Gold in Coin, ortugal Pieces © 0 0 | Iron, Welsh Bars,.... 810 0... 9 0 
New Dollars .....ccccsccccccccseses © 5 O | Lead, british Pig..... 22 0 O0.. 0 0 8 
Silverin Bars,Standard .........+. © 5 1} | Steel, Swedish heg... 16 0 0.. 6 0 0 





GRAIN, a Lane, Sept. 23, 
a. 


. 8. 
eam 54to58 Rye ...ee0 Mod 6 | Maple..... a8 to 50 | cate, Feed .. 2i tor 







Fine .....+. 60—65 | Barley ..... 28— 32 White .... W— 58 
Ti ansaness & | Maiting .. 36—40 | oe 56—65 | 
White . Malt, Ord... 64—70 cks. 40—42 | 
Fine Fine .. ~ i-th 








w.70—76 | Peas, Hog .. 44—46 | Indian Corn, 37 —42 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 









Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Weck ending September 24. — 
Wheat 53s Od. | Rye Sis, Sd. Wheat. 5és. 74. | Rye... +e Dba. Ode 
Barley.... 31 lv Heans 41 6 | Barley 35 9 P 4s 0 
Oats ....-. 21.6 Peas ...ee 37 lo |Oats. 2.4 él 6 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 


Butter—Rest Fresh, 13+. 0d. per doz. 
Carlow, 4! 15s, to 44, 18s, per owt. 
Bacon, Irish .... 
Cheese, Cheshire 


Town-made , 
Seconds . 
Essex and § 
Norfolk and Stuck ton 








«per sack 70s. to 7 





American ........ Derby V'laim ... 
Canadian ... Hams, York ......+.. 4 
Bread, 9)d. “to 11d. the 4b. loaf Od. 


| Eggs, French, per 120, ‘b. 04. to 7s. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Saneom AND rw onal SMITHFIELD.” 
da. d. d. a. 





Heap or CattTie 4? 


































b *. &. s. 4. Smirnrieio. 
Beef .. 3 0to 3 8 to 3 10 seoo 2 Sto4# Otod 4 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton. 3 8—4 2—4 6 44—410—5 2 Beasts, Sit ..... 5608 
Veal .. 3 O—4 O— 34—4 6—410 Sheep. 4,860 .,... 25.40 
Pork... 4 0—4 8— 40—4 4—4 8 Calves, 224 005 20 
Lamb... 0 0—0 0— 00-0 — 0 0, Pigs.ce 340 .oeee eee 
the offal, per 5 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Kent Pockets.....e+eseeeee . 170s. to 210s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. oe. to 174, 
Choice ditto ... Wether and Ewe. ......ceeceeeee -b 
Sussex ditto .. Leicester Hogget and Wether.. i3 — 
Farnham ditto. Skin Combing.......++++ coos is — ib 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAND. Suiruriecye Wrarrec arti. 
Hay, Good ...cecccecerees108. tO 1155. seseseceeees 108s. tO 1108. cesecceceee 10s. to 119 « 
Inferior... + 80 —100 909 — 95 eres 
NOW see 40 — 86 o-oo 
Clover ....e6 115-140 18 —120 
Wheat Straw .occccesseee 36 — 45 23 — 36 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES a. 
+essperewt. £2 0 © |Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. Is. OF. to 2 -- 
2 Gongou, fine ...... séevee’ 2 C= 7 
6) Pekoe, flowery..... 4-4 H 
Linseed Oil-Cake ..... v * In Bond—Duty Is. 104. per tb. 







Candles, per dozen 
Moulds, per dozen . 
Coals, Hetton. 


Good Ordinary ecccee 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.. «+ 24s 
West India Molasses ....+++ 0. 


.0s. Od. to 7s. 64. 
Os. Od. 





, Coffee, fine (in bond ene 62+. to > a 0. 
I . 478. ~ 49 


4). 
e to 0s. 0 ° 


a. 
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° r van hl " "pwr 
RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT 
QUARTER will COMMENCE on the 30th instant, on 
or after which day new Students will be admitted. 
H. COTT ILL, Principal. 
— a. i ‘DA bDpDADT sare 
ROARD of TRADE.—DEPARTMENT 
OF SCIENCE AND ART. INSTRUCTION IN ART, 
as afforded at the Central School, Marlborough House, Lon 
don. The School consists of 1. A Model School—2. Special 
for Technical Instruction—3. A Training School for 
Teachers. : 
Art Superintendent, RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 

The Courses of Instruction are intended to impart system- 
atically a knowledge of the Sc ientifie principles involved in 
Art, especially in its relation to the useful purposes of life. A 
limited technical application of those principles is demon- 
strated with the view of preparing Students to enter upon 
the future practice of Decorative Artin Manufactories and 
Workshops, either as Masters, Overseers, or skilled Work- 
men. At the same time instruction is afforded to all who 
may desire to pursue scientific study without reference to a 
preparation for any special branch of Intustry. Special 
Courses are arranged in order to train persons to become 
Masters of Schools of Art, and to enable Schoolmasters of Par« 
chial and other Schools to teach Elementary Drawing as a 
part of general education, concurrently with writing. 

For Prospectuses, and further information, apply at the 
Offices, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 

ar Seay : \ Joint Secretaries. 
ace than oterdemlimanns a 

a > > 7 - . —s 
ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s 
Place, Trafalgar Square, London.—PARTIES desirous 
of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan 
of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 
obtained with perfect Security. Interest payable in January 

and July. 




















PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses free on application. 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS 





Ape AT hl SOT ab hl 
OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

This Company is framed to mect the desire of those who seck , 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large 
or small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
from the public funds, and on as secure a basis. 

The capital of 250,000/. is divided, for the convenience of 
investment and transfer, into 1/. shares, of which 10s. only 
will be called. 

The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 
per cent, which will continue to be paid until a higher rate 
can be judiciously declared. 

The Directors are prepared to reccive applications, between 
the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company's Offices, 15 and 16, 
Adam Street, Adelphi. 











R. HODSON, Secretary. 


+ rr<u ih a) y ; 5) 

ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE 

ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 77, King 
Street, Manchester ; 454, West Strand, London. 

The business of this Association is that of— 

1, Life and survivorship risks of every description—Civil, 
Naval, or Military. 

2. Loans on equitable terms, life assurance being contempo- 
taneously effected, on approved persona! or any other sufi- 
cient security. 

3. Assurance upon half-credit scale of rates, 

4. Endowments for children, on non-returnable or return- 

5. Policies payable to bearer. ible premiums. 

6. Whole world policies, being perfect securities, payable 
to bearer or otherwise, at moderate additional rates. 

7. Policies without extra rates, to persons in the Militia or 
others, not forfeited if killed in defending the country from 
invasion. 

8. Notices of the assignment of policics registered. 

9. Medical Referce paid by this Association 

10, Age of the life assured admitted on all policies, reason- 
able proof being given. 
11, Stamp-duty on policies paid by the Association. 

Four-fiftths, or 80 per cent, divided every five years, amongst 
all policy-holders entitled to profits. 

CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, Sceretary, Manchester. 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND, Actuary and 
Secretary, London. 


> > r . . 
ADIES TRAVELLING will find the 
4 application of ROWLAND'S KALYDOR gratefully re- 
freshing in preserving the delicacy and beauty of the COM- 
LEXION and SKIN from the bancful influence of the sun 
and dust ; dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, al- 
laying all irritability and heat, and immediately affordi he 
pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticity and health- 
ful state of the skin. Freckics, tan, spots, pimples, and dis- 
colourations, are completely eradicated by the Kalydor, and 
give place to a delicat ly clear and fair complexion. In 
cases of sunburn or stings of insects its virtucs have long been 
acknowledged.—Price 4s 64. and &s. 6d. per bottle. Caution 
—The words ““ Rowlands’ Kalydor " are oa the wrapper. Sold 
by A. Rowtanp nd Sons, 20, Hation Garden, London ; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


y a ha . TN 
IR WILLIAM BURNETT'S DISIN- 
FECTING FLUID.—The best concentrated “ CHLO- 
RIDE of ZINC.”"—Great Reduction of Price !—The merits 
of this Fluid, invenced by Sir W. Burnett, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
for the disinfection of sick-rooms, clothing, linen, &c. ; 
the prevention of contagion ; the preservation of animal 
matter from putrescence ; the purification of bilge. water, 
cesspools, drains, water-closets, &c. are now so well known 
to the public as to render comment unnecessary. Sold at the 
Office, 18, Cannon Street, City, London ; and by Chemists, 
Shipping Agents, and others, throughout the United King- 
dom, in Imperial Quart Bottles, at 2s. 6d. ; in Pints, at 1s. 3d. ; 
in Half-Pints at 94. ; and in bulk at 6s. per Gallon. Caution. — 
Beware of imitations.—The only genuine Disinfecting Fluid is 
sealed over the cork with the inscription, “ Sir Wm. Bur- 
hett's Disinfecting Fluid,” and accompanied with numerous 
monials of the highest order, and instructions for its use. 
































| JJ PASTE FOR Lls.—1, 


| Shaving brushes, Naples Soa 


YOUNTY COURTS.—ADVERTISE- 

/ MENT.—LORD BROUGHAM, having received a great 
number of Letters on County Courts, since the date of those 
which he handed over to the Lord Chancellor, respectfully 
desires the writers to TRANSMIT to the COMMISSION, 
through the Secretary, Mr. H. Nicots, Treasury, Whitehall, 
the information offered 

Lord Brovenam has been prevented from answering 
of these letters, partly in consequence of their number, « 
partly because not a few were without the address—some 


without the name—of the writer 
P OSTAGE-STAMPS. 
RECEIPT-STAMPS 


A misapprehension appearing to exist with regard to the use 
of postage mps for denoting the duty of one penny which 
will be pay for receipts on the payment of money amount- 
ing to 40s. and upwards after the 10th Ocr a NEXT, it is 
thought right to correct any erroneous impression in that 
particular. Notice is thercfore given that POSTAG E-STAMPS 

the produce of which is part of the Revenue of the Post 

office) CANNOT BE USED FOR RECEIPTS, the duties on 
which are part of the Kevenue of Stamps. Stamps on paper, 
similar to those now in use, and adhesive stamps, are provided, 
the latter differing in design and colour from the postage 

stamps, and these alone can be used for receipts. If a postage- 
stamp were affixed to a receipt, the document would be in 
point of law wholly unstamped, and would expose the person 
giving it toa penalty. Under the same erroneous view of the 
matter it might be supposed that an adhesive receipt-stamp 
could be used for letters in payment of postage, but any such 
letter would be charged or would not be forwarded. Itshould 
therefore be distinctly understood that POSTAGE-STAMPS 
will be wholly INAPPLICABLE to RECEIPTS, and RE- 
CEIPT-STAMPS to the POSTAGE of LETTERS. 

By order of the Board, 
THOMAS KEOGH, Secretary. 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 29th September 1853. 
> * . op ; 
\ ECHI’S RAZORS, STROP, AND 
LEADENHALL STREET, LON- 
trop, 38. 6d.; Paste, 6d, 
nged if not approved. 
id Jitticult will do well to try the 




































DON.—Pair of Razors, 7» 
Razors warranted, or ¢ 
who find shaving painful ar 





above, it being well known that MECHI has been eminently | 


successful in rendering shaving aa casy operation. Superior 
p, and every article of first-rate 
Caution.—Do not buy any Strop as 








for the Toilet 





Elegant Case of Razors for Presents, from 25s, 
Ivory-handled and Scotch Strops. 


counterfeits. 
to 10 Guineas. 





unless Mecut’s name is on it, there being so many | 


[AL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED Ca- | 


TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. Itcon- 
tains designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Redsteads, 
in Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahogany 
Rosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods; also of every descriy 
of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts. And their new ware 
rooms cnable them to keep one Bedstead of cach design fixca 
fur inspection, as well as an extensive assortment of Be 
room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, 
so as to render their Establishment compiecte for the general 
furnishing of Bedrooms. Herat and Sox, Bedstead and Bed- 
ding Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court Road 


.~ > my rbe . . 
i DER STOVES, and FIRE- 

IRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- 
L00MS, 39, Oxford Street (corner of Newman Strect), Nos. 1 
and 2, Newman Street, and Perry’s Piace. They are the 
largest in the world, and contain such an assortment of FEN 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-TRONS, and GENEKAL 
TRON MONGERY, as cannot be approached else wh cither 
for varicty, novelty, beauty of design, or exq 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronved orn 
two sets of bars, 2/, lis. to WV. 10s.; ditto, with ormolu orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, 5!. 10s, to 121. 12s.; Bronzed Fen 
ders complete, with st mdards, from 7s, to 2/.; Steel Fenders 
























| from 2/. Ls. to 6l.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS THE MOST) 


EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA, and all 
OTHER STOMACH AND BOWEL COMPLAINTS.—The 
wonderful and searching propertics of these pills render them 
most invaluable as remedies for diarrheea and all other derange- 
ments of the stomach and bowels ; they pass gently through the 
system, removing all obstructions thercin, purifying the blood, 
Strengthening the digestive organs, and finally they are so 
mild though sure in their effects that persons who use them 
are not incapacitated from attending to their ordinary avoca- 

As a general family medicine they are equally servicc- 
able, and in every complaint in idental to children, they afford 
immediate and permanent relict to the sufferer.—Sold by all 
Druggists, and at Professor Hotoway's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 

7X TI y r . J —¥ rh r os 
[,XTRAORDIN ARY DISCOVERY.— 

CERTAIN CURE FOR CANCER, &c.—To Dr. BAT- 
CHELOUR has been communicated (from Abroad) one of the 
most astounding discoveries of our age. By an external ap- 
Plication, without pain, cancers, even in the last stage, are 
completely eradicated, white swellings, enlarged, stiff, and 
contracted joints, rheumatism, tic doloureux, lumbago, fistula, 
E c ‘ns, spinal complaints, and neuralgic pains, are cured 

¥ Major's Synovitic Lotion, as modified for the human sub- 
ject by Dr. Batchelour, M.D, M.R.C.S.E. M.L.A.C. Dr. B. 
may be secn at No. 12, Finsbury Place South, Finsbury 
Square, from 12 till 3; and at Mr. Warrs's, druggist, No. 17, 
and, every Tuesday and Friday, from3to5. For Cancers, 
- B. must be consulted; but for the other complaints the 
sien may be applied by invalids themselves. The lotion is 
in bottles at 11s. and 22s. each, at No. 12, Finsbury Place, 

and at Mr. Warrs’s, 17, Strand. Orders to be prepaid. 





21. 15s. to 71. 7s. ; Pire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4/. 48. Syl- 
vester and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth 
plates. All which he is enabled to sell at these very reduced 
ses, First—From the frequency and extent of his pur- 
*s; and Secondly—From those purchases being made ex- 


clusively for cash. 
is! -COVERS and HOT- WATER 


DISHES inevery material, in great varicty, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 6s. 
the set of six; Block Tin, Ils. 6d. to @. the sct of six; clegant 
modern patterns, SOs. to 53s. the set; Britannia metal, with 
or without silver-plated handles, 64s, to 102s. the set; Shef 
tield-plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s. the set; Block Tin Hot-Water 
Dishes, with wells for gravy, Ils. to 25s.; Britannia metal, 
20s. to 72s.; Shefticld plated, full size, 91. 10s 


YNAS CHANDELIERS AND 
W BRACKETS —The increased and increasing use of 


Gas in Private Houses has induced WILLIAM BURTON 
to collect from the various manufacturers all that is New and 

















Choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to 
offices, 7 ages, and dwelling-rooms, as wellas to have some 
designe ly for him; now ON SHOW in one 








Pp ne 
of his TEN LARGE ROOMS, d present, for novelty, 
variety, and purity of taste, an uncqualled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with those 
which have tended to make his Ir ry Establishment 
the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz. from 
12s. 6d. (two light) to Sixteen Guineas. 


a x 7 
| AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PAT- 
4 TERNS.—The Largest, as well as the Choicest Assort- 
ment in existence of PALMER'S MAGNUM and other 
LAMPS, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERA- 
TEUR LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns, in ormelu, Bohemian, 
and plain glass, or papier maché, is at WM. 8. BURTON'S, 
and they are arranged in one large room, so that the patterns, 
sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 
PALMER'S CANDLES, 8d. a pound.—Palmer's Patent 
Candles, all marked “ Palmer.” 














s. d. 
© 8} per pound. 
09 


Single or double wicks 
Mid. size, 3 wicks...... 
Magnums, 3 or 4 wicks 
English Patent Camphine, in sealed cans. . 
Best Colza Oil ee 

WILLIAM 8. 
ROOMS, (al! communic: 





0 a 
6 6 per gallon, 
40 


, LARGE SHOW- 
ing,) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
sulely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMON- 
GERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and a- 
ned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) +o arranged and classi 
fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their selec- 
tions. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street); Nos 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 











71 . 
“ |: IFTY years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 

' usthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which I had suf- 
fered indescribab gony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY'S excellent health. restoring food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.”—In canis‘ers, suitably packed for 
all climates, and with full instructions—llb. 2s. 9¢.; 2Ibs. 
4s. 6d.; Sibs. 11s. ; 12Ibs, 22s.; super-refined, 5ibs. 22s. ; 101bs, 
33s. The i0lbs. and l2ibs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-office order. Banny pu Banary and Co. 77, Regent 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly; 
Hedgesand Kutler, 155, Regent Street; also at 330 and 451, 
Strand ; 54 Upper Baker Street ; 5, Eccles Strect, Pimlico. 








' Combined with the 


| 
in Bottles, 2s. eac 








| ILL-BRIDGE CONSOLS, near Tavis- 

tock, Devon—FOR SALE, A FEW SHARES. For 
particulars and price, apply to Messrs. Exxy», Brothers, 22, 
Change Alicy, London. 


" > Ts 
T°? THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
MUSIC BOUND for Two-anp-Sixrencr, and 
Tuater-anvo-Sixrence per Volume. 
Specimens to be seen at 85, St. Martin's Lane, Trafalgar 
Square. 
“ 5 +} "_ 
TOTICE.—A REVISED LIST of RE- 
4 CENT WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE'S SELECT 
LIBRARY, and offered at greatly reduced prices, for cash, 
is now ready, and may be had on application. Cuantes Ep- 
warp Mvopre, 510, New Oxford Strect 


> , > ~e 
TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AII the 
4% best NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MU- 
DIF'S SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers 
of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to 
Cuartes Eowarnp Meri, 510, New Oxford 8 t 











W EDDINGS AND CHRISTENINGS. 
—The largest assortment of rich materials ever collected 
for conversion into WAISTCOATS to be worn on these occa- 
sions may always be viewed at the warcrooms of H. J. and D. 
Nicow, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Corn- 


hill, London. 

TICOLL’S AUTUMNAL PATTERNS 
4 are now ready. EXCELLENCE and ECONOMY com- 
bined, as illustrated by the well-known Patent PALETOT, at 
Two Guineas. In England, France, or Germany, the best 
talent, workmanship, and materials are secured by H. J. and 
I), NICOLL, 114, 11s, 118, 120, REGENT STRERT, and 22, 
CORNHILL, LONDON, 

LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Casks of 
4 Eighteen Gallons, 30s.; and in full-sized Bottles, Im- 
perial Measure only, by which the Public gain one third— 
Ss &s. per dozen. 











8. eseece 
*-PINTS. -_ 3s. 
Supplied, in the highest state of perfection, by 

HARKINGTON PARKER, Beer Merchant, 54, Pall Mall. 
> . , . Y 
| INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the 
most eminent of the } al Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion, 
Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dinsxeronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 
eta rb ~ 
YHOLERA PREVENTIVE.—SIR 
JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID CAMPHOR.—The preva- 
lence of this fatal renders the following communica- 
tion of the great ortance at this critical period, it being 
from one of the most eminent medical menin Scotland, al 
luding to a letter from Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, to his brother the Bishop of Derry —who 
states that “ to his own knowledge, diss »l ved Camphor proved 
’ rtain cure for Cholera, both at Paris and Germany ; 
and, if taken in time, the cure is generally effected before it is 
possible to procure a physician—that is, in less than an hour.” 
Loap Ponsonsy's Lerrea. 
Edinburgh, 9th April 1849. 
I think it a solemn duty to confirm this notleman’s letter. 
I found Sir James Murray's Fluid Camphor by far the most 
effectual preparation; a wine-glassfull every five minutes, 
produced warmth, perspiration, and a manifest decrease of 
sickness and of cramps, with rapid revival of spirits and cir- 
culation. As a preventive I have supplied this Pluid very 
extensively to the poor—and with marked advantages in re- 
storing and preserving good digestion and nervous energy, es- 
sential guards against Cholera, 
1am, sir, your obedient servant, J.T. Dexcax, M D. 
Cg The above valuable preparation can be procured from 
the sole consignee, Mr. Wicttam Barter, of North Strect, 
Wolverhampton, and all wholesale and retail druggists and 
medical agents throughout the British Empire, in Bottles, ls, 
2s. 4s. and 8s. each ; with directions for use. Also, Sir JAMES 
MURRAY'S FLUID MAGNESIA, in Bottles, at ls. 2s. 6. 
3s, Gd. 58. 6d, Ls, and 21s. ew The ACIDULATED SYRUP, 




































Just published, 12mo. 414 pages, 3s. 6d. bound, 
ee of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE: with an Outline of the Origin and 
Growth of the English Language. iUustrated by Ex- 
tracts. For Schools and Private Students. By Wa. 
Sratpine, Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Meta- 
physics, in the University of St. Andrew. Second 
Edition. 
** The best introduction to the subject we have met 
with.” — Spectator. 
Edinburgh: Oxiver and Boyp, 
MarsHa.y, and Co, 


London: Simpxry, 


In 1 thick vol. a New Edition, the Eleventh, with 
many additions, price l6s, 
| ery DOMEST C MEDICINE: 
pt being a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, and Emigrants. By T.J. Granam, 
aoe Member of the Royal College of 5urgeons of Eng- 
and. 

“* Undoubtedly the best medical work for private 
families in the English language. It is invaluable.”— 
Literary Times. 

** Of all the medical guides that have come to our hand, 
this is by far the best—for fulness and completeness 
they all yield the palm to Dr, Graham's.”—Banner, 
August 1853. 

Published by Simpxt~ and Co. Paternoster Row; 
Harcnarps, 187, Piccadilly; and Treo and Co, 85, 
Queen Street, Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Eleventh Thousand, 8vo. bound, price 16s. pp. 900, 

] OM(CEOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDI- 

CINE. By J. Lavare, M.D. Devoid of all techni- 
cality, and much enlarged by the addition of many im- 
portant articles, such as those on indigestion, scrofula, 
dropsy, the various diseases of Tropical climates, and on 
the characteristic effects of the medicines. No medi- 
cine is prescribed without the indications for its selec- 
tion, and the exact dose to be administered. An ex- 
cellent work for all families, and well adapted for the 
emigrant or missionary; to which a complete case of 
medicines is provided, price 55s. 

Eighth Thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. 

An EPITOME of the Above. Intended to serve asa 
guide to those who are desirous of commencing the 
Homeopathic treatment in family practice; to which a 
complete case of medicine is provided, price 35s. car- 
riage-free on receipt of post-office order. 

James Learn, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard; and 9, Vere 
Street, Oxford Street. 
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OMMON SE Second Edition, price ls. 6d. 
ON SENSE for HOUSEMAIDS. 


By a Lady. 
__London: T. Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. — 


Just published, 18mo. price 2s, 
HE PRUSSIAN OCULIST: a Manual 
of Information respecting the Ober Medicinal 
Rath de Leuw of Griifrath. By an English Clergyman. 
London : T. Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly, 


Ninth Edition, 12mo, price 5s. 
PRACTICAL VIEW of CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION in its EARLY STAGES: to 
which is added, a Letter to his Son, soon after the 
Close of his Education, on the Subject of not Conform- 
ing to the World. By Tuomas Bapineroy, Esq. 
London: T. Harcuarp, 187, Pice adilly. 


blished, Sixteenth Edition, feap. price 3s. 6d. 
TS on EARLY EDUCATION and 
NURSERY DISCIPLINE. 

“*T think I may say that of all men we meet with, 
nine parts out of ten are what they are, good or evil, 
useful or not, by their education.”—Locke. 

London : 'T. Haremarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


aa ATION FOR MOURNERs. 

Fourth Edition, feap. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

HE MUTUAL RECOGNITION, and 

EXALTED FELICITY of GLORIFIED 

SAINTS. By the Rev. Roperr Meex, M.A. Rector of 
St. Michael, Sutton Bonnington, Notts. 

London : T. Harcuarp 187, Piccadilly. 


DAILY FAMILY READING. _ 


IGHT in the DWELLING; or a Har- 


mony of the the Four Gospels : with very short 

and simple Remarks adapted to Reading at Family 

Prayers, and arranged in 365 sections for every ’ 

the year. By the Auther of “ The Peep of Day 

Seventh Thousand. 12mo. 8s.; or in 8vo. large typ>, 
London: T. Harcwarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


FORSYTH’S MEMOIR. 
Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6 
EMOIR of the LATE REV. FOUN 
HAMILTON FORSYTH, M.A. Curate of 
Weston-super-Mare, and afterwards Minister of Dowry 
Chapel, Clifton. With a Selection of his Sermons. By 
the Rev. Epwarpn Witsox, M.A. Vicar of Nocton. 
London: T. Hate HARD, 187, Piccadilly. 


“VENN’S LIFE. 

Just published, Seventh Edition, feap. price 7s. 
ae LIFE, and a SELECTION from 

the LETTERS, of the late Rev. HENRY VENN, 
M.A. Author of “ The Complete Duty of Man,” 
&e. Edited by the Rev. Henry Venn, B.D. Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. 

London: T. Hatcuann, 187, Piccadilly. 


SCRIPTURE iT! 
Oo 
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TRACTS, BY THE AUTHOR 
F “PEEP OF DAY.’ 





| are especially valuable 


RACTS for CHILDREN in STREETS | 


and LANES, HIGHWAYS and HEDGES; or 
Fifty-two Scripture Facts in Simple Language. 
Author of “* Peep of Day,” “ Near Home,” &c. Ina 
packet containing Fifty-two Tracts, each Illustrated 
with Wood-cuts. 2s. 4d. 
London: T. Hatcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


~ Second Edition, revised, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 62. 
ELF-EDUCATION AND THE FORM- 

ATION OF CHARACTER, 
Foun. By Mrs. Horr. 

rs. Hope's work shows that she has studied the 

best writers on education, and her views are decidedly 
in advance ofthe age. Parents and teachers will gain 
many useful hints from its perusal.”— Record. 
London: T. Harcwarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


CHEAP EDITION OF SIMEON’S LIFE. 
Third Edit. rR 8vo. cl. with Portrait, price 7s. 6d. 
\ EMOIRS of the REV. CHAS. 
4 SIMEON, M.A. late Senior Fellow of King’s 

College, Cambridge: 


his Autobiography, with Selec- 
tions from his Writings and Correspondence. Edited 
by the Rev. Witutam Carus, M.A. Trinity College, 
Cainbridge. 


London: T. Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


~~ Sixth Thousand, feap. price 5s. 
FAk OFF; or the Countries of Asia 
and Australia Described, with Illustrations and 
By the Author of “ Peep of Day,” &c. 
By the same Author, 

NEAR HOME; or the Countries of Europe De- 
scribed to Children. With Anecdotes. lilustrated 
with numerous Wood Engravings. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

__London: T. Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


~ BY CAROLINE FRY. 
HRIST OUR EXAMPLE. By t 
Author of “‘ The Listener.” Eighth Edition, bn 
cloth. Price 5s. 








Anecdotes. 


ContTFNTS: 
1. In the Object of Life. 4. In the Condition of Life. 
2. In the Rule of Life. 5. In his Sorrows. 
3. In his Intercourse with | 6. In his Joys. 
the World. 7. In his Death, 
London : TT. Ra 137, — 


. 12mo. price 7s. 6 
‘HE TWIN. "PUPILS; or ‘Education at 
Home. A Tale addressed to the Young. By 

Ann T. aay 

** More sound principles and useful practic cal remarks 
we have not lately met in any work on the much treated 
subject of education.”— Literary Gazette. 

“The whole book may be safely committed to any 
hands, young or old, with a good hope that all may be 
interested and benefited by it.”— Christian Observer. 

London: T. Hatcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


Seventh Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. price 16s, 








By the | 


Addressed to the | 


SERVICES: Hon. Miss 


t of the Common Prayer- 





aif HURCH 
Gri t "s Arr 

book and Lessons. 
The peculiar advantage of this arrangement consists 

in having the entire Morning and Evening Service 

printed ina large clear type, in two portable volumes, 

one for the Morning and the other for the er es 
The following are the prices : £. 






Royal 18me. morocco elegant coeconces oo 3 3 
Ditto Ge TD cn tnsvcdeecas 110 
Ditto calf gilt leaves......... 1 5 

Royal 32mo. morocco elegant ........... 1 4 
Ditto | eee = 
Ditto calf gilt leaves . 016 





London: Tuomas Harcuarp, 187, Pic cadilly. 
DR. HOPE’S LIFE. 
Fourth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


\ EMOIRS OF THE LATE JAMES} 
i HOPE, M.D. Physician to St. George's Hospital, 
&e. By Mrs. Horr. To which are added, Remarks 
on Classical Education, by Dr. Hore, and Letters from 
a Senior to a Junior Physician, by Dr. Berper. The 





whole edited by Kiem Grant, M.D. &e. 

“The general as well as the medical reader will find 
this a most interesting and instructive volume. 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

London: T. Harcwarp, 187, Piccadilly. 
BISHOP SHIRLEY. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. pric e l4s. cle 
ETTERS and MEMOIR of the late 

4 WALTER AUGUSTUS SHIRLEY, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of SODOR and MAN. Edited by the Rev. 
Taomas Hint, B.D. Canon of Lichfield, and Arch- 
deacon of Derby. Second Edition, revised, with a 
Portrait. 

SERMONS by the late 

MAN. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

Also, by the Same, 


” 





Iso, 
BISHOP of SODOR and 


LETTERS to YOUNG PEOPLE. Feap. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 
London: T. Harenann, 187, Piccadilly. 


Just published, Second Edition, 12mo. price 6s. 
| EILA AT HOME: a Continuation to 
4 “Leilain England.” By Ayn Fraser TyTLer. 
By the same Author, 

LEILA: orthe Island. Feap. cloth, 5s. 

LEILA IN ENGLAND: a Continuation of ** Leila; 
or the Island.” Feap. cloth, 6s. 

MARY AND FLORENCE; 
Fes _ cloth, 5s. 

ARY AND FLORENCE 
om 6s. 

** These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings 
for their religious spirit. She 
has taken a just position between the Rationalism of 
the last generation and the Puritanism of the present, 
while the perfect nature and true art wth which she 
sketches from juvenile life show powers which might 
be more ambitiously displayed, but cannot be better 
bestowed.”— Quarterly Review. 

L ondon : T. Hare HAR p, 187, 


or Grave and Gay. 


at SIXTEEN. Feap. 


Pies eadilly. 


Just “publis hed, price Is, with a i Map, 
7 QUICKEST PASSAGE TO AUS- 
TRALIA.—THE AUSTRALIAN DIRECT 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’S ROUTE, via 
PANAMA. 

Contents: Advantages of the Panama Steam Route 
—Arrangements of the Company Progress of the 
Panama Railroad —Superiority of Paddle-wheel Steam- 
ers —Failure of the Cape Route—Opinions of the Lon- 
don and Australian Press. 

London : Smrrn, Evper, 65, Cornhill. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN 
DRAYTON.” 


and Co. 


I. 
Now ready, at i the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
LY ILIEFORD: a Family History. 
L By the Author of *‘ John Drayton.” 
I. 
THE COLONEL. By the Author of 
“The Perils of Fashion.” 3 vols. 

“The author of this interesting novel has fully 
redeemed the promise held out by the former pro- 
duction from the same talented pen. The present 
volumes bespeak, like her former work, a thorough 


acquaintance with fashionable life, the follies 
which are touched with a c a hand,.”—John Bull. 


HARLES "A UCHESTER; 
A MUSICAL NOVEL. 
4 dicated to the Right Hon. B. Disraeli. 
* The life of an enthusiast in music, by himself. 
work is full of talent, 
artists are lifelike. In Seraphael all will recognize 
Mendelssohn.” — Britannia. 


3 vols. 
The 


Horst & Biackert, Publishers, Successor to Henry 


reat M arlborough Street. 
OR NEW YEAR'S 
‘T. 





Cotsurey, 13, 
WEDDING, mPueSE 
R. FLETCHER’S GUIDE TO FA- 


MILY DEVOT ION. Containing 730 Complete 
Services, each including a Hymn, a Prayer, a Portion 





| of Scripture, and appropriate ‘Reflections, being one for 
| the Morning and Evening of every day in the year. 


| With numerous Engravings 


} 
! 


ERMONS toa COUNTRY CONGRE- 


GATION. By Avevustvs Wittiam Hare, A.M. 
late Fellow of New College, and Rector of Alton Barns. 


** They are, in truth, as a ars to us, compositions | 
y ppe 


of very rare merit, and realize a notion we have always 
entertained, that a sermon for our rural congregations 
there somewhere was, if it could be hit off, which in 
language should be familiar without being plain, and 
in matter solid without being abstruse.”— Quarterly 
Reviere. 

‘London: T. Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


Price 1/. 6s, cloth gilt. 
Recommended by the following distinguished Ministers : 
Rev. H. Stensine, Hampstead Road. 
Rev. T. Rarries, LL.D. Liverpool. 
Rev. J. Pye Smiru, Hom. College. 
Rev. W. B. Cotiyer, D.D. Peckham. 
Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. Chelsea. 
Rev. J. Harris, D.D. St. John’s Wood. 
Rev. Jostan Prart, B.D. late Vicar of St. Stephen's, 
Coleman Street. 
Rev. G. Cotitsonx, D.D. Hackney. 
Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D. Hackney. 
Rev. A. Tuompson, Coldstream. 
Rev. Joun Crayton jun. Hackney. 
Rev. J. Saerman, Surrey Chapel. 
Rev. J. A. James, Birmingham. 
Rev. J. Gi.pert, Islington. 
Rev. T. Bixney, Weigh House. 
Rev. James Parsons, York. 
Rev. Jonn Exy, Leeds. 
Rev. Samvet Ransom, Hackney. 
&e. &c. Ke. Ke. 
Testimonials have also been received from nearly 100 of 
the most influential clergymen of America. 
Virrve and Co, London and New York. 


of | 


The sketches of the masters and | 


This day, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. with Coloured 
Frontispiece, by WARREN, 
fe PROVOCATIONS of ‘MADAME 
PALISSY. By the Author of ‘* Mary Powell,” &e., 
Arruvr Hatt, Virtus, and Co, 25, Paternoster. Row. 
8vo. price ls 


Prax For "THE FUTURE GOVERN. 


MENT of INDIA. By James Sick Bucking. 
HAM. 


Second Edition. 
London: Partrriner and Oakey, Paternoster Row, 
and 70, Edgeware Road. 

'( RDERICUS VITALIS; his LEeele- 

siastical History of England and Normandy, 
translated, with Notes, and the Introduction of Guizot. 
by T. Forrster, M.A. Vol. I. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
Hewrv G. Bors, 4, 5,&6, York Street, Covent Garden. 











Bonn’s ANTIQUARIAN Liprary ror Ocroner, 


Bouy’s Sranparp Liprary For Ocroner. 


‘\MITH’S (ADAM) THEORY 
KJ MORAL SENTIMENTS; with his Essay on the 
First Formation of Languages; to which is added a 
Biographical and Critical Memoir of the Author, by 
DvuGatp Stewarr. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. F 
Henny G. Bonn, 4, 5,& 6, York Street. Covent Garden 


OF 








Boun’s Screntiric Liprary ror Ocroner. 


\OMTE’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
) SCIENCES, Edited, from the “ Cours de Philoso- 
phie Positive,” by G. Lewes, Esq. Post 8vo,. 
cloth, 5s. 
5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Henry G. Bony, 4,! 
Boun’s Crassicat Liprary ror Ocroner,. 
theo ON THE NATURE OF THE 
J) GODS, DIVINATION, FATE, LAWS, RE- 
PUBLIC, &c. translated by C. D. Yonor, B.A. and 
Fraxcis Barua, Esq. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


—— LUS, APPENDIX TO THE 
.i JZ PROSE TRANSLATION, containing the New 
Readings given in Hermann’s posthumous Edition of 
Eschylus, translated and edited by Grorcr Berosss, 
M.A. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. Ge. 

Hienry G. Boun, 4,5, & 6, York Street, oe 


ee his day, | in 2 


r 2 vols. with Portrait, 2 
EMOIRS OF JOHN ABE RNETHY, 
A F.RS 


With a View of his Writings, Lecterea, 
and Character. By Grorce MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S, 
Author of ‘* Medicine and Surgery one Inductive 
Science.” 

Hvxstand Brackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
Cousury, 13, Great M wlborough Street. 





This day ay, in 1 vol. 8vo, with large M: aps, IMs. 
| JOURNALS and CORRESPOND- 
of GENERAL SIRHARRY CALVERT, 
the 


ENCE 
Bart. G.C.B. and G.C.H. Adjutant-General of 
Forces under H.R.H. the Duke of York; compr 
the Campaigns in Flanders and Hollind in 1793- 
with an Appe ndix, containing his Plans for the Defe nee 
of the Country in case of Invasion. Evlited by his Son, 
Sir Harry Verney, Bart. 

Hvrsr and Biackerr, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Corsvey, 13, Gre at M irlborough Street. — 





On Ist of October, to be ountiunell Monthly, 


ue A BC; or Alphabetical Railway 


price e 6d. 


Guide. Showing at a Glance How and Wher 
You can Go from London to the different Stations in 
Great Britain, and Return; together with the Fares, 
Distances, P ipulation, &e. 

London: Published for the Proprietors, by Wiittam 
Tweepte, 337, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 
| Printed by Ww. Cowes and Sons, Stamford Street. 
| | LORD DALHOUSIE. By Sir Cuarves Napier. 

Depication—“* The author of this work is dead. 

| The care of putting it through the press is mine. And 
to the people of England it is dedicated; because it 
exhibits faction frustrating a great man’s efforts to 
serve the public; and shows how surely the Directors 
of the East India Company are proc eeding in the de- 


struction of the great empire unwisely committed to 
*, P. Naprer, Licut.- 


~ Now ready pric 


NDIAN  WISGOVERNMENT AND 


| their misgovernment.”—W. 
General. 
Cuartrs We Hyde Park C Corner. 
pis publishe od, 


SISTERS: a 






ERTON, 


Novel. By 


TWIN 
Lucy Frevp, Author of “* The Two Friends.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. 


THE 


Also, 
HE RELIGION OF THE HEART: 
A Manual of Faith and Duty. 
By Leron Hunt. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Also, =. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. No. VIII. Ocroner 1353. 
CONTENTS = 








1. Religion in Italy. 

2. The Progvess of Fiction as an Art. 
3. Partnership with Limited Liability. 

4. ‘Lhe Book of Job. 
| 5. s Lool claims of Language, Ancient and Modern. 
} 6. Gaman Mysticism in the Seventeenth Century 
7. The Universal Postulate. 
| 8. The Progress of Russia. 

9. Contemporary Literature of England. 

0. Contemporary Literature of America. 


. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 
2. Contemporary Literature of France. 
Joun Cuarman, 142, , Strand, London. 


ESTMINSTER ABBEY. ! 
SATURDAY NEXT will be commenced in the BRI- 
AND — ATIVE 


et pe 
ton 


— On 


W 


TANNIA NEWSPAPER 
JOURNAL, and to be continued weekly, a New His- 
torical Tale, entitled WEST MINST E R ABBEY; oF 
the Days of the Reformation. By the Author of 
“ Whitefriars.” In which will be depicted, ina striking 
and original manner, the Struggles, Sufferings, ane 
Persecutions of our Ea ly Reformers.— Price 6d. Office, 
141, Strand. 
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Just published, in 12mo. price 
OETICAL SCRIPTURE HISTORY ; 
or the Events of Scripture History Illustrated by 
Extracts from Milton and other Poets. By the Rev. 
H. 8. M. Heer, M.A. 
London: Loyemax, Brown, and Co. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. € 
pot 'T SPECIMENS OF EN NGI, ISH 
PROSE, for the Use of Schools and Private Read- 
ing. By EpWarp Hveues, F.R.A.S.G.S. Head Master 
of the Koyal Naval Lower School, Greenwich [lospital. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Loxomans. 





in 16mo. price 1s. 


BRITTANY. 


“‘ Brittany and the 


Now ready, 


HE CHASE IN 

Horr, Author of 

Forming Part 49 of the ** Traveller's Library. 
The Forty-eighth Part. price 1s. 
CONFESSIONS of a WORKING MAN. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonew ys. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
The Fourth Edition, in fcap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


iia TO MY UNKNOWN 


By I. 
Bible.” 


FRIENDS. By a Lapy. 

By the same Author, 
LETTERS on HAPPINESS. Fes ap. 8vo. price 6s. 
The SAINTS OUR EXAMPLE. Feap. 8vo. 





orice 78. 


SELF-DENIAL the PREPARATION for EASTER. | 


2s. 6d. 
DISCIPLINE. New Edition, enlarged. 18mo. price 


2s. 6d. 
TWELVE YEARS AGO: 


a Tale. Feap. 8vo. price 
bs. 6d. 
SOME PASSAGES FROM MODERN HISTORY. 
tis. 6d. 


London : Loneman, Browy, Green, and LoncmMans. 


TAMPLIN’S LECTURES ON DEFORMITIES. 
In feap. 8vo. with numerous Wood-cuts, price 7s. 6d. 
ECTURES ON THE NATURE AND 
TREATMENT OF DEFORMITIES, delivered 
at the Royal Orthopaedic Hospital, Bloomsbury Square. 
By R. W. Tampuiy, F.1R.S.C.E. Surgeon to and Lec- 
turer on Deformities at the 1! 


Tospital. 

“This work may be consulted with much profit by 
the surgical reader : we therefore strongly recommend 
our profession: al friends generally, and especially such 
as reside in the country, to have a copy of it beside 
them.” —Med.-Chirurg. “Review. 

“ This author has the great merit of including ina 
publication of 267 pages all that can be found in the 
most voluminous orthopedic treatises of the Conti- 
nent.”"—Gli Spedali e gli Ospizi di Parigi e di Londra 
dal Doctr. Pasquale Laudi. 

“ To those numerous members of the profession de- 
sirous of making themselves acquainied with the most 
recent and approved principles of treating a class of 
diseases which have hitherto been considered to fall 
within the special domain of quackery, we cordially 
recommend Mr. Tamplin’s valuable lectures.””— Medical 
Gazette. 
London : 


Just published, in l6mo. price 5s. cloth, 
YALLADS FROM HERODOTUS: 
) Ww -, an —, t wi 

By the Rev. J. E. Bopr, 

Christ The 
“The subjects are exceedingly well chosen, the 
verse is easy and fluent, and the genius of classic lore 

breathes throughout these lays of ancient Greece. 
John Bull. 
“It appears from the preface, that the idea of making 
the most remarkable stories or anecdotes of Herodotus 
themes for ballads, occurred to Mr. Bode previously to 
the appearance of Mr. Macaulay's ‘ Lays of Ancient 
Rowe.’ Indeed, several of them were written, and on 
was published in ‘ Blackwood,’ before the publication 
of that celebrated book. . . . . Mr. Bode tells his 
story effectively, and has caught some of the old sim- 
} lig ity and hereie spirit of the Gree Spectat r. 
* The quiet dignity of the Greek seems to satis fy the 
taste, and Mr. Bode has been often happy in preserving 
fe are sure he is right in hoping that ‘the 
pathos [of the stories) is often so exquisite and the 
simplicity so engaging’ as to lend to the ballads some 
interest even for the general reader. We like them all. 

. We have shown, or rather we have introduced 

Mr. "Bode to show for himself, with how much anima- 
tion he can copy these affecting and stirring legends of 
the olden time.” — The Times. 
London: Lonemay, Browy, 


Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


Poem. 


. late Student of 


Green, and Lonemayns. 


ist published, foolscap 8vo 


TAue mn TON CHURCH. "TOWE R, 
AND OTHER POEMS, 
By Coventry Parmore. 
Being a Second Edition of POEMS, with large 
additions. 

“ There is great and various beauty in this volume.” 
— Examiner. 

“We often say, ‘ How beautiful,’ as we read, but it 
is not until we have read again that we ery, * How ad- 
mirable !'"— New Monthly Magazine. 

“That Mr. Coventry Patmore is a poet, and a true 
one, it is only necessary to read two pages of this book 
to discover.”— Hunt's London Journal. 

“* Like a fine painting, its excellences grow 
by repeated examination.” — A(/as. 

“ Ere we had read the first half- dozen pages we felt 
that a new spirit had asserted itself.”—Jerrold’s Maga- 


zine, 


upon us 





* We congratulate him on having produced a work 
whieh will place his reputation beyond the reach of 
cas il. *—Daily News. 

‘These poems are worthy of the name.” — Jaif’s 
Mi agazine. 

*‘Tamerton Church Tower’ is remarkable for its 
passionate fee ling and stern pathos.” — Guardian, 
“ As effective in the expression of feeling as in the 
a ese ription of sce nery.”’-— Literary Gazette. 

* This poet is not unworthy to be placed in the s ame 
eategory with John Keats, Alfred Tennyson, &c.”— 
Rochester Gazette. 

“ Full of various be uty, a volume which we heartily 
recommend to all men.” — Punch, 
. lis is poetry.” — Critic. 

A strong, resolute will, a fine perception of nature, 
’ a a passionate se ise of beauty.” — Court Journal. 

A book rath or to read than to judge of by extracts.” 
— Christian Reme.nbrencer. 

“Entitles Mr. Putmore to be classed among true 
poets.” — Atheneum. 


Wittiam Pickenine, 177, Piccadilly. 





COMPLETION © OF MR. “RUSKIN’S ‘WORK 
ON VENICE. 


On the Ist of Ocronrr will be published, 


‘ THA 
STONES 
Vol, ELE. 

By JOHN 
Author of “* Modern Painters,” 
Imperial 8vo. with TWELVE 


THE 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


In imperial 8vo. with TWENTY PLATES and 


THE STONES 
Vol. Ef. 


By JOHN 


" * The volume is full of fine things and true things.” 


OF VENICE, 


Esq. 


The Fall. 


TSKIN, 


* Seven Lamps of Architecture,” X&c. 


PLATES and other ILLUSTRATIONS, Drawn by the Author. 


NUMEROUS CUTS, price 2/. 2s. 


OF VENICE, 


The Sea- Stories. 
RUSKIN, 


Esq. 


Atheneum. 


The plates familiarize us with some of the most lovely architecture in the world.”—Speet ator. 
and creative of thought in others.” — Examiner, 


“ The whole volume is eloquent and thoughtful, 


SMITH, 


London: 


ELDER, and Co. 65, 


Cornhill. 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
TOLUME SECOND 
EDITION, price 4s. is now published, and may 

be had of all Booksellers and Newsvendors. 
Wit.iam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d. the Second Vol. of 
\ ISS AGNES STRICKLAND'S LIFE 
| OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS; forming the 
Fourth V * Lives of the Queens of Scot- 
land, and English Princesses connected with the Regal 
Succession.” With a Portrait of Mary at the age of 
25, from the Original Painting presented by herself to 
Sir Henry Curwen of Workinton Hall. 

Wituiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


olume of her 





With numerous Illustrations, price ls. 6d. 
}* IRTIFICATION ; for the Use of Officers 


in a Army and Re Military History. By 


sders of 


of the PEOPLE'S | 


Lieut. H. Your, Bengal Engineers. 
5 = exerllent manual—oue of the best works of its | 
class.” British Army Despatch. 


* The best ele mentary book in the English language 
> subject. Sun. 
. BLack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In vo, with a quarto vol. of Plates, price 21 
TREATISE ON LAND-SURY E Y- 
ING. By Jonn Arysiuur. A New and En- 
iare red Edition, embr acing Railway, Military, Marine, 
and Geodetical Surveying. Edited by W. Gatsrarrn, 


| M.A. F.R.A.S. 


jeoj; vardize by attaching his name to 


“* The best book on surveying with which I am ac- 
quainted.”— Wa. Ruruerrorp, LL.D. F.R.A.S. Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich 

W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


Fourth Edition, 
) PITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY 

4 OF EUROPE. For the Use of Schools and 
Young Persons. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

* This is a masterly epitome of the noblest contribu- 
tion which has been made to the historic literature of 
the present day. The epitomist has been worthy of 
the history; and the result is the production of a book 
which is undoubtedly the very best and safest book on 


the subject —for the use of schools and young persons 
Which has been published.”—-J/al/ Pac “ket. 
“A most admirable school-book.”— Dublin Evening 
Mail. 


“A capital piece of work, which though primarily 
designed for schools and young persons, will be found 
very useful to all, as a coup d’wil of the history of Eu- 
rope during one of its most important periods.” 
Spectator. 

N ATLAS to the EPITOME of ALI- 
d SON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, 4to. bound in 


cloth. Price 7s. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


TEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS by 
IN ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.GS. 
V.G.8. Geographer in Ordinary to her Majesty for Scot- 





land, Author of the ** Physical Atlas,” &c. 
1. A SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. 12s. 6d. 


2. ASCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. 12s. 6d. 

3. A SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 12s. 6d 

4. AN ELEMENTARY ATLAS OF 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 

5. GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS. 2s. 6d. 

Opinions. 

* They are as superior to all School Atlases within 
our knowledge, as were the larger works of the same 
author in advance of those that preceded them. .... 
A more complete work for educ ational purposes never 
came under our observation.”— Educational Times. 

** Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever 
seen.” — Engl ish Journal of Education, 

The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the 
cuntiens of the plan is rivalled by the beauty of the 
execution. .... The best security for the accuracy 
and substantial value of a School Atlas is to have it 
from the hands of a man like our author, who has per- 
fected his skill by the execution of much larger works, 
and gained a character which he will be careful not to 
anything that is 
— Scotsman, 


AND DE- 


GENERAL 


7s. 6d. 


crude, slovenly, or superficial.” 


In the Pree, 
HE ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL and 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising the 
GEOGRAPHY of the ANCIENT WORLD, in so far 


as itis subservient to the understanding and illustra- 
tion of the Classics. By Professor Pittans, of the 


| l ge sity of Edinburgh. 


. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


| tion; 


of the excellent volume before us. 


n Monthly Parts, at Ls 
DI An Y ofa L ATE PHYSICIAN, 
By Samvet Wareen, F.R.S. 

Parts I. and II. are published, forming the Com- 
mencement of a New and Cheaper Edition of Mr, 
Warnen's Works, to be completed in about Eighteen 
Parts, price ls. each. 

WitciaMm Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the Highland and 
tyrie — Society of Scotland. 
lhis day is published, 

T= ARCHITECTURE of the FARM: 
being a SERIES OF DESIGNS for Farm-Houses, 
Farm-Steadings, Factors’ Houses, and Labourers’ Cot- 
tag s. By Jown Srarrorra, Architect. Sixty-two 
iighly-finished Engravings, medium quarto, with De- 
scription, price 2/, 2s. 
W. Biack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and I London. 


Thirty- third Editior 
CATECHISM OF AGRICU LTURAL 
f CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. By JaMEs 
. W. Jounsrox, F.R.S3.L. and E. Autho: of “* Le 
tures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” hee. 
Price 1s. 

* The extent to which this little Catechism has been 
circulated at home, its translation into nearly every 
European language, and its introduction into t 
Schools of Germany, Holland, Flanders, Italy, Sweden, 
Poland, and South and North America, while it has 
been gratifying to the author, has caused him to take 
additional pains in improving and adding to the amount 
of useful information in the present ec ad Pref 

By the same Autho 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTU RAL CHEMISTRY 
and GEOLOGY. Sixth Edition. Price 6s, 6d. 

W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW CLASS-BOOK OF AKITIIMETIC. 

Just published, price 3s. strongly bound, 
COMPLETE SYSTEM OF ARITH- 
METIC, Theoretical and Practical ; adapted to 

the Use of Schools and Private Students: containing 
the Fundamental Rules, and their Application to Mer- 
cantile Computations; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; 
Involution and Evolution; Series; Annuities, Certain 
and Contingent. By James Trorrer, of the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy, Author of a Key to In- 
gram’s Mathematics, &c. 

This Work comprises 3400 New Exercises, adapted 
to the business of real life, with 200 Examples wrought 
out at length and minutely explained. 

Also, a New Edition of 

MR. TROTTER’ $ LESSONS IN ARITHME TIC, 
for Junior Classes. 6d. 

Edinburgh : Oxrver and Boyp; London: 

MARSHALL, and Co, 


tones 








SIMPKIN, 


Just published, price 7s. “ a Second Edition of 
Tig EMENTARY ANATOMY AND 

4 PHYSIOLOGY, for Se hools and Private Instrue- 
with Lessons on Diet, Intoxicating Drinks, To- 
bacco, and Disease. By Wittram Loverr. Illustrated 
with Ten Coloured Plates. 

* This volume leaves other popular treatises on 
human anatomy and physiology far in the shade.”— 
Lancet. 

** We should like to see this volume taught in ever 
se hool and read in every house.” —Critic. 

* We rejoice that Mr. Lovett’s efforts to impar suc! 
maton to children have led him to the public ati n 
”—. Nonconformis 

Also, by the same Author, price 4s 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL MORALITY. 

“ Mr. Lovett points out with truth and faithfulness 
the principles which will insure a happy and a useful 
life.”--Literary Gazette. 

** We could wish thata copy of this work were in the 
ha ands of every working man.”— Hlerald of Peace. 

An excellent work, which we confidently recom- 
mend as calculated to "elevate and improve man indi- 


| Vidually, and by consequence society at large.” —Morn- 


ing Advertiser. 
‘ In this truly excellent work of promoting educa- 
tion, Mr. Lovett has well performed his part--the book 
is full of golden sentences which we might cull from 
almost every page.” — Eliza Cook's Journal. 
Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. London. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJES1 Y. 
OGG’S INSTRUCTOR.—No. IV. for 
Ocroner, price ls. Conratns: Walter Savage 
L.andor —Could Unsalted Provisions be Imported ?— The 
Father and the Dead Child (by J. Stanyan Bigg)—The 
Pagota—Gold-Finding in Scotland — Thomas Moore 
and Lord John Russell (by George Gilfillan)—Scenes 
from the Life of a Sufferer—The Sunset and the Flowers 
Love in Idleness, Part 1V.—Men of the Past: Alex- 
ante the Great— Memoranda by a Marine Officer, (by 
bel Log.) 


t dinburgh : London : Groompariner & Sons. 


J. Hoe. 
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This day, Third Edition, 2 vols. 
HE HEIR of REDCLYFFE. “By the 
Author of ** Henrietta’s Wish,” “* The Kings of 
England,” &c. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand." 


oolscap octavo, | 
RINCIPLES OF IMITATIVE ART. 
Four Lectures delivered before the Oxford Art 
Society. By Georcr Butter, M.A. late Fellow of Exe- 
ter Co lege, Secretary. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Foolscap octavo, 3s. 

XOETHE'’S OPINIONS ‘ON THE 
x WORLD, MANKIND, LITERATURE, | 
—— and ART. Translated by Orro Wenck- 


























“Lenten: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Sixth Edition, greatly enlarged, 2 large and closely 
printed vols. with numerous Wood-cuts, 2/. 
N PANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, embracing 
4 all New Facts of the Science. By Wittiam 
‘Tuomas Branne, F.R.S. &c. Professor of Chemistry in 
the Royal Institution. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
th Edition, 
I ISTORY of. the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. By Tuomas Vow.er Suorr, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of St. Asa — 
e same Author 
WHAT IS C {RISTIANITY :" Cheaper Edi- 
tion. 1s. 6d. 
London: Jonx W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
stavo, price 1 
—O* the DISE ASES of “the KIDNEY ; 
their Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment; with 
an Introductory Chapter on the Anatomy and Physio- 
ony of the Kidney. By Grorcr Jounson, M.D. Lond. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Assistant- 
Physician to ay * s College Hospital. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
STEM OF LO 





S GIC. By 
By th SrTvarr a se 
e same Autho 
PRINCIPLES” OF POLIT. 1C. AL ECONOMY. 


Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUES- 


TIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. 6s 6d. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
2 vols. ue . 
[ YPATIA; ew Foes with an Old 
Face. By. wane Kixostry jun. Rector of 


st Svo. 18s, 
Eversley. 





By the same Author, 
THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY. Cheaper Edition, 2s. 
YEAST: a Problem. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, W rest Strand. _ 


cond Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2 
I ISTORY OF THE IN (DU CTIVE 
SCIENCES. By Wituiam Wuewewt, D.D. 
Master of Trinit ein 2 Eo 
the same Author 


Cheaper 








PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR. Theo- 
logical Extracts from the History and the Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


= W. Pana an 


2 vols. 8vo. 28%. 
N the METHODS of OBSERVATION 
WALL Lewis. 


and REASONING in POLITICS. By G. Conne- 
By the Same, 
ON the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY 


in 

MATTERS of OPINION. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
FABLES of BABRIUS. With Notes. 5s. 62. 
BECKH’S ECONOMY of ATHENS. 8vo. 18s. 


London: Joun W. Parken and Sox, West Strand. 
NEW west BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE | 
CARLET LETTER,” &c. 


1 crit OOD TALES; 


for Girls and Boys. 
By Natuantret Hawtnorne. With Illustrations. 
* This is really a pleasant little book—a book for the 
sea-side, the river, and the rail... .. We carry away 
a sound lesson.” — Critic. 
London: CHarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
“NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR ‘OF “MARY 
BARTON,” “ RUTH,” &e. 
No ow ready, price 7s. 64. cloth, 
RANFORD. Reprinted from 
ba cnanian Words.” 








| 
} 


B EN 





| ings on Steel — ** Dry 


‘ This is not a book to be described or criticized | 


other than by a couple of words of advice—read it. 
- ‘Cranford’ is the most perfect little book of its 
kind that has been published for many a day.”—Z£r- 
aminer. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


READING ~— TRAVEL — —_o VOLUME, 
few days will be pub’ 
KETCHES OF THE HUNGARIAN 
EMIGRATION INTO TURKEY. 
By A. Honvep. 
80, recently published, 
SAMUEL JOuNSOS. By Tuomas CaRy.e. 


e 1s. 
FLORIAN AND CRESCENZ. By Berrnoitp 
Avrrpacn. Price 1s. 
London: CuarpmMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Just published, price 6d 
HE NEW REFOKM BILL. Sug- 
estions for an Extension of the Franchise ap- 


prosching Universal Suffrage, combined with Safety, 
Ty, and Independence. 











London: Arthur Hall and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Gloucester: Mansell. Cheltenham: Andrews. Wor- 
o—" ——, Bristol: Bingham. Bath: Hay- 


ward. Stroud: Bucknall. Hereford: The Hereford 
‘Fimes Office. Reading: Lovejoy. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, IEW, No. 
CC, will be published early in October.— ADVER- 
TISEMENTS and. BIULS intended for insertion are 
requested to be forwarded to the Publishers immedi- 
ately. 
Loxeman, Brown, and Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 


NATIONAL HEALTH—THE RaA- 
i TIONALE OF THE FREEHOLD LAND 
MOVEMENT. See ECLECTIC REVIEW for Oc- 


Toner, price ls. 6d.; by post, 2s. 
Warp and Co. 27, Paternoster Row. 


~ SUBSCRIPT ION, 


TWELVE SHILLINGS PER ~ 
ANNUM. 
This day is published, price 3s. No. XLI 
HE JOURNAL of AGR IcULTU RE, 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


BuAckKwoon" s 

No. CCCCLVI. for October 1853, 
CONTENTS. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Right Divine. 

Lady Lee’s Widowhood. 

New Readings in Shakespeare. 

Rail and Saddle in Spain. 

The Wanderer. 

Thackeray's Lectures—Swift. 

Note to the Article on the 
Shakespeare. 
Wittiam =Biackwoop 

London, 


[PRASER'S RS MAGAZINE, for Ocronen. 
Price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. Conrarns: 

Morals of Que en Elizabeth. | The Courts of the House 

The Naturalist in Devon- of Brunswick in Ger- 








“MAGAZIN 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Part X. 
No. III, 


New Readings in 


and Sons, Edinburgh and 





shire. | many and England. 
~— Orford. Chaps. | Alexander Smith and Alex- 
XXIV.—XXIX. | | ander Pope. 
Who i is She? Pike, Salmon, Silurus, 


Modern French Memoirs. | 


Herring, and Company. 
Uncle Peter. A 


Few Words from Bel- 
ium. 
_ London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY LEECH, 
TLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


for Ocroner, 
CONTAINS = 
1. Aspen Court, and Who Lost and Who Won It. 
A Tale of Our Own Time. By Shirley Brooks. 
Chapter XXV. A Quarter of a Minute. 
Chapter XXVI. The Owl again. 
Chapter XXVII. The Young Wife's Troubles. 
. Camps and Manauvres. 
A Gossip about New Books. 
The Weird Man, 
A Journey from Westminster 
Peter's. 
Journals and Journal-keepers. 
Life of an Architect: Mr. Soane. 
- Practical Jokes: Ben Backstay. 
Moodie. 
. Slavery in New England. 


Abbey to St. 


SND yb sere 


By Mrs. 


J 


By Miss Sedgewick. 


10. Miss Barbara Bliss and her Miseries. 
ll. Original Anecdotes, Social and Political, Col- 
lected during the last Half Century. By a 


distinguished French Authoress. 
A History of Tennis. By Edward Jesse. 
13. London ITomes ®. 
14. Reviews. 
Ricnarp ReNtTLey, 


QHARPE’S LONDON MAGAZIN 


\ for Ocroner, price 1s. contains.2 splendid Steel 
Engravings, and Articles by some of the most popular 
Writers of the day. 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship. By Frank Fairlegh. 
Our Forgotten Laureates. By Frederic Lawrence. 
The Songs and History of the Cossacks. By Prince 
Howra. 
Taking Stock. By W. Wagtail. 
Isola Bella. By W. H. Bartlett. 
Bradshaw's Railway Guide. By Angus B. Reach. 
bed Old Lodger, with 2 Illustrations. 
y- A Sequel to Helen Lyndsey. 
ccs of New Books, &c. 
Vv IRTU gE, Haut, and Virtue, 25, Paternoster Row, — Row. 


pure ART-JOURNAL, No. 58, New Se- 

ties, for Ocroner, is embellished with 3 Engrav- 
Reading,” after A. Geddes, 
A.R.A.; ‘* The Monk,” after E. V. Rippingille; the 
Statue of * Flora,” by R. J. Wyatt. 

The literary portion of this Number includes--The 
Exhibition of Decorative Furniture at Gore House, il- 
lustrated with upwards of 20 finely-executed Wood- 
cuts—The Domestic Manners of the Middle Ages, by 
T. Wright, F.S.A. Illustrated — Progress of the Houses 
of Parliament—Fine Art in Ship-building—Iridescent 
Paper—Great Masters of Art, G. Metzu, Illustrated— 
An Artist's Ramble, Illustrate »d— Merchant Tailors’ 
Hall, by E. Hall, F.S.A.—The Queen's Visit to the 
Dublin Exhibition—Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion— Report of the Parliame ntary Committee on the 
National Gallery—Progress of the Crystal Palace, 
&e. &e. 
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wi IRTUR, Haut, and Virtrv R, 25, Paternoster Row. 
On Ist Octobe r, price 
7“ JOURNAL OF PSY “CHOL OGI- 
CAL MEDICINE, No. XXIV. Edited by 
Fornes Wixstow, M.D. D.C.L. President of the Me- 
dical Society of London. 
CONTENTS : 
. State of Lunacy in England, 
Moral Sanitary Economy. 
Haydon: a Psychological Study. 
British Asylums for the Insane. 
Lunacy and Lunatic Asylums of Ireland. 
Proximate Cause of Insanity. 
Mental Dynamics. 
. On the Reading, Recreation, and Amusement of 
the Insane. 
The New Lunacy Act. 
Bethlem Hospital Report. 
11. Dr. Hitchman on the Pathology of Insanity. 
12. Dr. Van Oven on the Decline of Life. 
13. On Table-Turning and Spirit-Rapping. 
14. American Asylums for the Insane. 
London: Jonny Cuvrcnitt, Princes Street, Soho. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS, 
Published This Day. 


LETTERS of the POET GRAY, 


Now first published from the Original MSS, 


Edited by the Rev. J. MI" FORD, Author of “ The 
"Life of Gray.” In 8vo. price 15s. 








A NEW EDITION (THE FIFTH) OF THE 
FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES OF THE WORLD 
By Professor CREASY. 
8vo. price 15s. with Plans, &c. 


LES DROITS ET DEVOIRS 
DES ENVOYES. 

Recueillis et arrangés 

C. GRENVILLE MURRAY. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


par E. 





SALAD for the SOLITARY. 
By an EPICURE. 
Small 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 





NEW EDITIONS OF 


SAM SLICK’S WORKS. 


1. THE CLOCKMAKER ............... 5s. 

SB. FI BETAS oi ovcercescee 5s. 

3. THE LETTER-BAG of the GRE AT 
WEEE on ccccsccccccovcssenese 2s, 67. 


NOTES OF ADVENTURE 
IN AUSTRALIA, IN 1852-'53. 


By the Rev. H. BERKELEY JONES, M. 
Curate of Belgrave Chapel. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIANS. 
By SAMUEL ELIOT. 


A. late 





2 vols. demy Svo. 25s. 


RAYMOND de MONTHAULT, 


THE LORD MARCHER. 
By the Rev. R. W. MORGAN, P.C, Tregynon. 
3 vols. post 5vo. 
** The descriptions abound with power ; and the story 
is full of interest.”"— Daily News. 
“ A enurious and exciting novel; the reader will sure 
to be delighted with the inte nsity of the action and the 
vividness of the descriptions.” —Obserrer. 





BENTLEY'S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
JOHN DRAYTON; 


OR THE LIFE AND DEVELOPMENT OF A 
LIVERPOOL ENGINEER. 
One Shilling. 


M. DE SAULCY’S DISCOVE- 
RIES IN THE BIBLE LANDS. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 





THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


2 vols. 
CHARLES DELMER. 
“ A work of genius.” — Eraminer. 


** A remarkable work.” — Spectator. 
“Written with graphic power and cloquence.”— 
Globe. 


1 vol. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 
“¢ * Christie Johnstone ’ is one of the best little novels 
of our time. Once read it will live in the memory, and 


- As 
we venture to say will be read more than once 
Examiner. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in poateenaied to her ai sty. 


London : Printed by — Ctarron, c 320, “Strand, in in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joserm Ctr = 
ron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan = 
the "West, in the City of London ; and Published by bs 
aforesaid Josern Crarton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex - 
—Barcepay, Ist Ocropex 1853. 








